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The next subject on which Dr. Tyler questions the consist- 
ency and orthodoxy of my views, is the doctrine of Depravity 
hy nature. 

The first difficulty in the mind of Dr. Tyler is, to see how 
“ mankind come into the world with the same nature in kind, 
as that with which Adam was created, and which the child 
Jesus possessed ;” and are still “ by nature totally depraved, or 
sinners by nature.” 

Here | am compelled to exhibit, at the outset, a singular mis- 
statement by Dr. Tyler, of the very point on which the ques 
tion turns. 1 did admit, as he says, that “ mankind come into 
the world with the same nature in kind, as that with which 
Adam was created.” But I also said,—*“If Dr. Tyler means, 
by the same nature, the same in degree, he is, as he “supposes 
he may be, entirely mistaken.” I added also,—‘ The very 
passage which he quotes from the Christian Spectator, points 
out a siriking difference between Adam and his posterity, vi 
the higher degree or strength of propensity, &c. with which 
the latter are first called to moral action.” Now these things 
were said, professedly to correct Dr. 'Tyler’s mistake in regard to 
my theory. He could not be ignorant of the fact; nor that I 
adverted to a possible difference in the degree of propensity, 
as altogether sufficient to subvert his reasoning.—W hat course 
then does Dr. Tyler adopt? Neither in his statement of the 
point at issue, nor in his reasonings, does he once advert to that 
difference between the nature of Adam, and that of his posterity, 
which I had supposed might exist. He undertakes to show, 
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that the difference in moral character between Adam and his 
posterity, cannot be accounted for, on what he calls my theory. 
How !—By disregarding the very characteristic of that theory, 
which subverts all his reasoning—by refusing even to notice 
that possible difference between the nature of Adam and that of 
his posterity, which would be a sufficient solution of the differ- 
ence in moral character! Is this the way to exhibit the views 
of an opponent ? 

To present to Dr. Tyler then the true question,—I ask, Is it 
impossible that God, in consequence of the fall of Adam, should 
bring his posterity into existence with the same constitutional 
powers and properties i kind, which Adam possessed, but 
widely different in degree? Is it impossible, that since the fall 
constitutional propensities to natural good, should be so strong iz 
degree, that in the first and in every instance of moral action, 
and in all circumstances of their existence, the interposition of 
divine grace excepted, the whole race should sin ? On this suppo- 
sition, would it not be as proper tosay, that mankind are sin- 
ners by nature, as on the supposition ef a propagated pro- 
pensity to sin itself ?—Let Dr. Tyler answer these ques- 
tions. 

That I may not be misapprehended on this part of the sub 
ject, 1 remark, that I do not affirm that difference in the de- 
gree of propensity to natural good is, but simply that it may be, 
the reason, why Adam did not sin, and why his posterity do 
sin. All that I feel authorized to affirm is, that such is the 
nature of mankind, that in all the appropriate circumstan- 
ces of their existence, they will uniformly sin.—'To say that 
mankind are by nature sinners, is, in my view, to use a pop- 
ular and comprehensive form of expression, in which the word 
nature comprises both the intrinsic properties of the mind, and 
all those circumstances in which mankind are in common 
placed by their Creator as the established order of things. and 
which, in this sense, must be considered natural, or a part of 
nature. Hence, [ suppose, that the phraseology under conside- 
ration, is not properly used to ascribe sin, solely and exclusive- 
ly tothe intrinsic properties of the mind, as if circumstances of 
temptation were not as necessary to sin, as a nature to be tempt- 
ed. Nor is it properly used, in my view, to decide, that man- 
kind would sin, were the Creator to place them with the same 
intrinsic nature in kind, in some other possible circumstances— 
especially were he to place them from the first under the super- 
natural influences of his Spirit. But as the comprehensive 
term nature includes both the intrinsic nature of mankind, and 
their appropriate circumstances or condition, and as all men 
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with this intrinsic nature, and in these circumstances, uniform 
ly sin, they are properly said to be sinners by nature. 

From this view of the subject, Dr. Tyler dissents. Not that 
he denies, that such is the nature of mankind, that they will 
uniformly sin in the appropriate circumstances of their | being. 
But he gives a more specific import to the language in ques 
tion ; and maintains that ‘the posterity of Adam have a diffe: 
ent nature in kind from that with which Adam was created ” 
that “ human nature (in kind has undergone some chane' in 
consequence of the original apostasy ;” that there is in man- 
kind ‘a propagated prepensity to sin itself;’ and that this is the 
cause or reason of human sinfulness. 

{ shall now examine the considerations alledged by Dr. 'Ty- 
ler, in support of this view of the subject. , 

He says, ‘“ And when we say, that one moral being is by na 
ture sinful, and that another is by nature holy, we must 
mean, if we mean any thing, that their natures are not alike. 
If they are alike, then nature is, in no sense, the cause or rea 
son why one is'holy, and the other sinful.” Here then the 
questi 1 is, what is the true meaning of the lancuage, that 
mankind are by nature sinners? Not surely, what mean 
ing Dr. Tyler may have given to this language; but what is 
its meaning according to the only criterion—the usus loque ndi, 
the common usage of mankind, in analogous cases. In othe 
words. what do we mean, when in the language of common 
life, we say of any event, consequence, or result, it is by na- 
ture? For example, when we say, that the motion of an un- 
supported stone Is by nature toward the earth: do we mean, 
as Dr. T'yler’s view implies, to ascribe its motion towards the 
earth, solely and exclusively to ¢he intrinsic properties or nature 
of the stone ? 
nature, and its circumstances in this world ; and simply mean, 
that such is its nature, that it will move toward the earth in all 
the appropriate circumstances of its existence? The former is 
not sani ‘chia be our meaning, unless indeed we intend to 
say what we know to be false. For, we know, that the stone 
with the same intrinsic properties or nature in kind which 
now possesses, would in some other possible circumstances, e. ¢ 
were the Creator to place it within the sun’s attraction, move 
from the earth and toward the sun. This single example is 
enough to show, that the language now under consideration. 
has never, as the language of common life, the specific import 
given it by Dr. Tyler; but that it means, and all that it means 
is, that such is the intrinsic nature of the thing spoken of, 
that in all its appropriate circumstances, the specified con- 
sequences will follow. 


’r, do we include both its izzérinsic properties or 
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To illustrate this part of the subject, as it respects the differ 
ence in — moral character between Adam and his poster- 
ity ; let us suppose that one kind of tree, which when first 
plante din Eden, produced only good fruit, has ever since the 
curse on the ground, in all the circumstances of its existence. 
uniformly produced bad fruit. Now it will be agreed, that to 
account for this difference in the fruit produced, some difference 
in nature, in the comprehensive import of the term, must be 
admitted ; i. e. a difference must be supposed, either in the in- 
trinsic properties of the tree in kind or degree; or in its ap- 
propriate and fixed condition and circumstances; or in both. 
All will admit, that it would be proper to say of such a tree, 
that it bears bad fruit by nature. But what would this lan- 
guage denote ? Would it decide in what specific respect a 
change has taken place in what is thus comprehensively called 
nature? Would it decide whether this change was in the in- 
herent properties of the tree itself, or in the fixed and appropri- 
ate, and therefore now the natural, circumstances of its exist- 
ence, or in both? Plainly, the inherent properties, or intrinsic 
nature of the tree may be in kind the same as at first; and 
still it may be said with exact truth, and in the full import of 
the language, that this kind of tree bears bad fruit by nature. 
So the difference between the moral character of Adam, and 
that of his posterity, if we regard the usus loquendi, must be 
ascribed fo nature, in the comprehens sive import which I have 
given to the lancuage. To five it the particular or specific 
meaning which Dr. oo gives it, is as remote from all cor- 
rect usage, as it would be to give a similar specific import to 
similar phraseology in + case of the tree.—Such then is com- 
mon usage In regard tothe language under consideration:—and 
such of course, I may say, was the usage of the Apostle in Eph. 
ii. 3, when writing a plain epistle to plain men. On this de 
cisive authority of usage then, I claim, that the language in ques 
tion has not the meaning which Dr. Tyler gives it. What it 
means, and all that it means, is that such is the nature of man- 
kind, that they uniformly sin, in all the appropriate circumstances 
of their existenc €; so that, oe to the Arminian doctrine, no 
change in these circumstances by education, by example, by 
diminishing temptation, &c.—nothing without the supernatu- 
ral interposition of the Divine Spirit, will prevent their sinning, 

Again, Dr. Tyler says, “ Adam was created in the image of 
God. Are all his posterity born into the world in the image of 
God ?”* If Dr. Tyler means the moral image of God, I cer- 

* Perhaps Dr. Tyler believes, that holiness was a created constitutional property of 
the soul of Adam—a property constituting, as truly, and in the same sense, a part of his 
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tainly deny, that the posterity of Adam are born in that image. 
If he means, what may be called the constitutional image of 
God, the Scriptures very explicitly assert that men, (not Adam 
merely) are made, (not propagated,) in that image ; Dr. Tyler's 
doctrine of a constitutional propensity to sin in men, notwith- 
standing. Vide 1 Cor. xi. 7; James iii. 9. Gen. ix. 6. 

Again, Dr. Tyler asks, on the supposition that the nature of 
Adam and that of his posterity were alike in kind, “ why did 
not he sin, as soon as he commenced his moral existence ?”—I 
answer, that the reason may have been, that his nature differ 
ed, not in kind but in degree, from that of his posterity.—He 
also asks, respecting the child Jesus; “If he possessed in his 
human nature, the same propensities that other children pos 
sess, why did not he exhibit the same moral character ?’*—I 
might answer as before, that his human nature may have dif 
fered from that of other children, not in kind, but in degree. 
Indeed, in both these cases, I might assign other sufficient rea- 
sons for the difference in moral character. In the case of Christ, 
we know, ‘that the Spirit was not given by measure ;’ and | 
the case of Adam it may be true, as some have maintained, 
that holiness was the result of a special divine agency. i n these 
ways, thea, Dr. T'yler’s questions are fully answered ; and the 
cases shown not necessarily 0 imply any such didenes in 
constitutional properties, as he supposes. 

But let us now look at the peculiar chi rac ' Dr. Tyler’s 
reasoning on this subject. His design is to prove, that the in- 
trinsic nature of Adam’s posterity differs in kind from that with 
which Adam was created; and his proof rests entirely on this 


nature as a man, as did his intelleet or his will. But if Dr. Tyler intends to reason on 
such an assumption, he is bound to prove the truth of it. If he regards it as essential 
to orthodoxy, he is bound to prove this also, before he denies the orthodoxy of those 
who differ from him o1 this point. Pres. Edwards, though he considered a hoiy dispo- 
sition as concre:ted with Adam, beginning as soon as humanity began, still considered 
this holy disposition, in which the spiritual image of God consisted, as a very different 
thing from a constitutional property of the soul. He says, it consisted “‘1N DIVINE 
LOVE ;” which is of course a mental exercise, and not a constitutional property of the 
soul. 


* Thad said, “ How the Saviour was tempted in all points like as we are, if he had 
not, and we have. a ey cesT ul PROPENSITY fo sin, it may be diffic ult for Dr. ‘l'yler 
to show.” Dr. Tyler however can ‘see no difficulty in the case Nor is it strange 
that, with his notions of Sola phen ted in ull points, he can see none. He supposes that 
the similaril y respects merely the external objects of temptation. He says, “ Does the 
fact, that different individuals are made the objects of similar temptations, (he should 
have said, tempted alike in all points) prove that they possess the same nature ?”’—I 
answer, mus’ undeniably. For how can a being be tempted in all points as others are, 
who has not the same constitutional propensities, which they have? Is not a constitu- 
tional propensity to sin, one point and a very peculiar point, in which we are tempted, 
according to Dr. Tyler? How then, can a being who has no such propensity be tempt- 
ed in ail points as we are? Surely Dr. T yler must deny the truth of the declaration, 
that Christ was tempted in all points like as we are; or he must maintain that Christ 
had a constitutional propensity to sin, such as Dr. ‘Tyler ascribes to us ; or he must 
give up his doctrine, that we have suca a propensity, 


a 
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assun ption, that if their na¢ures were the same in kind, their 
moral characters must be the same. Indeed, all Dr. T'yler’s 
reasoning on this a of the subject, is based on this very as 
sumption. For, if Adam and his posterity may possess the 
same natures in P ind, and their moral characters still be differ- 
ent, then surely difference in their iérinsic natures, cannot be 
inferred from difference in moral character. Now 1 ask Dr. 
‘Tyler, how he knows, or how he can prove, that two moral be- 
ings, with exactly the same intrinsic natures in kind, may not, 
under some diversity of condition and circumstances, ordered 
and settled by divine wisdom, wniformly exhibit substantial 
diversity of moral character? Indeed, if this be not so in some 
cases, how will Dr. yler account for the fact, that either Adam 
or angels sinned at all: and especially, that a whole race, who 
are made after the constitutional image of God himself. 
should sin? Must there have been in each of these cases, a 
prior created or propagated propensity to sin! 

Besides, Dr. ‘Tyler's principle is, that if the inufrinsice na- 
tures of two beings are the same in kind, their moral characters 
must infallibly be the same ; which amounts to this new and 
unheard of principle,—unheard of alike in the school of philos- 
ophy and of common sense,—viz. that the same cause will 
produce the sume, and not differ nt effects, under all posst- 
ble diversity of circumstances. Dr. 'V'yler surely will admit, 
that the appropriate condition or circumstances, in which God 
first gave existence to Adam, were widely different from those, 
which divine wisdom appointed and fixed, as the appropriate 
condition and circumstances of Adam’s posterity. How then 
can Dr. Tyler prove, though the former did not sin in the ap- 
propriate circumstances in which God at first gave him exist- 
ence, that it is impossible that the latter, with the same nature 
in kind, should uniformly sin in ¢heir appropriate circumstan- 
ces? How can Dr. T yle r prove, THAT THE SAME CAUSE 
WILL NOT PRODUCE DIFF pi NT EFFECTS, IN DIFFERENT 
crircuUMSTANCES? Is this sound philosophy? Is it the de- 
cision of common sense ? Will it be pretended that the sacred 
writers have given their sanction to this principle? But if this 
principle cannot be sustained, then is the whole of Dr. Tyler's 
reasoning on the present topic, subverted. 

But says Dr. Tyler, “ When we say it is the nature of the 
lion to eat flesh, and the nature of the ox to eat grass, we mean 
that their natures are not alike.” True. But this is a case, 
in which we have different effects in the same circumstances ; 
which of course proves a difference in the nature of the causes. 
Place the lion and the ox in the same circumstances, the one 
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will eat flesh and not grass, and the other grass and not flesh. 
But what has this to do with proving a difference of nature be- 
tween Adain and his posterity, on the ground that they acted 
differently in different circumstances? Had Adam himself a 
new and different nature, as the cause of his first sin ? 

On the supposition, that two beings have the same nature in 
kind, Dr. 'T'yler maintains, that to ascribe difference in charac- 
ter to nature in any sense, “ would be to ascribe two directly 
opposite effects to the same cause.” But | have shown, that if 
their natural condition and circumstances are so changed, that 
different effects uniformly follow, then nature, in the coimpre- 
hensive sense, has been changed; and these eflects are, in ¢he 
proper sense, said to be by nature. Nor is this all. It is pro 
per to ascribe different effects to the same cause, when placed 
in different circumstances. 

But says Dr. 'Tyler, “ If all mankind come into the world with 
the same nature (in kind) as that with which Adam was creat 
ed,—then the only reason that they do not exhibit the same 
character, must be that they are placed in different circum- 
stances. It cannot be owing a¢ all to the nature which they 
possess. Consequently, it is not true, that they are by nature 
sinners.” —I answer, first,—and I request Dr. 'Tyler’s particular 
attention to this answer,—that the difference in moral character 
in the two cases, may be owing, not to a difference of nature 
in kind ; but to a difference in the degree of constitutional pro- 
pensities to natural good. Lf this may be true, Dr. 'Tyler’s present 
position is wholly unauthorized.—l answer, secondly, that Dr. 
Tyder entirely mistakes the question at issue. 'The question is, 
not how shall we account for the fact that Adam did not sin, 
when all his posterity do sin; but what is the true account of 
the latter fact? And here it is undeniable, whatever be the 
reason why Adam did not sin, or why the child Jesus did not 
sin, or why angels did not sin,-—still, if all mankind since the 
fall, uniformly sin, in all those cireunistances which their Cre- 
ator has appointed as the natural condition of their existence, 
then they are truly and properly said to be sinners by nature. 
To deny this, is to maintain that the common, universal use of 
language is not a proper use.—But says Dr. T'vler, “It can- 
not be owing at all to the nature which they possess.” But I 
ask, why not? Could they sin without a nature to be tempt- 
ed? Does Dr. Tyler know that they would sin, if their na- 
ture were in some other respect than in kind, different from 
what it is? Does he know that the propensities or principles 
of their nature remaining the same in kind, might not have 
been so balanced, that they would not have sinned? Why 
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then caunot their sin be owing at all to the nature which they 
possess ? ; 

I go further. According to the view already taken of the 
subject, it would be proper according to usage, and so far as the 
mere form of expression is concerned, to ascribe the sin of man- 
kind to their nature. In the language of common life, we of- 
ten ascribe a result not only to nature, but to the nature of the 
antecedent itself, when we mean nothing more than that such 
is its nature, that in its appropriate circumstances of exist- 
ence, such a result will follow. ‘Thus, should some kind of 
tree uniformly bear bad fruit, we should in common speech 
ascribe the fact to the nature of the tree itself. But who 
would mean by such language to decide that the same tree in 
kind, would not bear good fruit in another planet, or that it did 
not in fact bear good fruit in paradise? No one surely, who 
believes that the same causes may produce very different effects 
in different circumstances. Even if the Apostle then, in Eph. 
ii. 3, had ascribed the sinfulness of mankind to ¢heir nature, 
common usage would not only not authorize, but forbid the 
import which Dr. Tyler gives to such language. Still more 
objectionable is it to give this meaning to the general phrase by 
nature. 

I have thus shown, that Dr. Tyler’s reasoning proceeds en- 
tirely on this assumption, that if we suppose sameness of nature 
in kind, we cannot account for diversity of moral character in 
two moral beings, be the difference in the de oT ee of their pro- 
pensities to natural good, and the difference in their circum- 
stances, what they may. Of the conclusiveness of such rea- 
soning, which rests wholly on the assumption, that the same 
causes in kind cannot produce different effects in different 
circumstances, | leave the reader to judge. 

The next topic is the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the sinfulness of his posterity. If Adam had not simned, Dr. 
Tyler supposes that his posterity would have come into the 
world with the same nature with which Adam was created ; 
and on the supposition, that they have now the same nature, 
he asks,—‘ What influence has the fall exerted on the posteri- 
ty of Adam ?”—I answer, that it may have been to change 
their nature, not in kind, but in degree. God, by creation, or 
if Dr. Tyler prefers it, by the law of propagating souls, could 
give an increased strength to the constitutional propensities to 
natural good in Adam’s posterity, as easily as impart a_propa- 
gated propensity to sin, to their very nature. ‘The former may 
be a fixed and permanent occasion of sin in men, as well as the 
the latter. ‘Such then may be the way or mode, to say noth- 
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ing of other possible modes, in which our sin is in consequence 
of Adam’s sin. In this way, our sin may consist wholly in our 
own free voluntary act—an act in which we are conscious of 
preferring the gratification of propensities to the inferior good, 
when we can and ought to govern them by preferring the su- 
preme good ; an act for which we alone are responsible, instead 
of a constitutiona! prey of the mind, for which our t Maker 
alone would be re spons sible.—Dr. Tyler asks yet again, “why | 
have not explained this connexion between Adams sin and th ut 
of his posterity, so that my readers can understand it ?”—I 
have only to say, that | ean trust all my readers in this re npene 
except those who assume that there is no aie mode of conse- 
quence but by a propagated propensity. 

Having answered Dr. 'T'yler’s questions, I must be allowed 
to put a question or two to Dr. Tyler, which probably he will 
not attempt to answer.—If Adam and the child Jesus possessed 
the same nature, how came it to pom, according to Dr. 'T'yler’s 
principles, that the former sinned, and that the latter did not ? 
Here it seems, we have two moral beings, with the same na- 
ture, and with such a nature too that sin on the part of either 
is utterly unaccountable according to Dr. Tyler, and yet one 
sins, and the other does not. Will Dr. 'T yler account for this 
difference in character, without supposing a difference in their 
nature; or will he still hold a theory, which is contradicted by 
acknowledged facts ? 

Another question for Dr. Tyler to answer is this,—Why did 
Adam sin at all, seeing he had neither a created nor propagat- 
ed propensity to sin? If no being can sin, without a constitu- 
tional propensity to sin, how came Adam to sin? If one being, 
as Adam, can sin and did in fact sin, without such a propensity 
to sin, why may not others ? 

I ask again—What is a propensity to sin? Is it an act of 
preference or choice? If so, how can it be a constitutional 
property of the mind, and be propagated from parent to child ? 
If it is not a voluntary state or act of the mind, is it an involun- 
tary desire or ine lination ag some good, pleasure, or enioy- 
ment, like our propensities to food and drink? If so, what 
good, pleasure, or enjoyment Fe there in the object of this pro- 
pensity, viz. sin, or a sinful volition? Or, are there propensi- 
ties which have no good, pleasure, or enjoyment for their ob- 
ject ?—Now I put these questions to Dr. Tyler, as presenting 
insuperable difficulties in forming even a conception of a consti- 
tutional propensity to sin, as possible in the nature of things. 

Once more,—Has not Dr. Tyler proved his own doctrine to 
be false? Dr. Tyler often represents the entire depravity of 
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man as consisting in the act of the will. He says, “When we 
say man is entirely depraved, we mean that he is a guilty rebel, 
who voluntarily refuses allegiance to the God who made 
him.” If the entire depravity of man consists in this voluntary 
refusal, how does it consist also in a propagated propensity 
to sin ? 

Next, in respect to my heresy on this subject. Dr. Tyler 
first quotes a few passages from tlie famous heretic Pelagius, 
(“ not invidiously ” be it remembered) as expressing the same 
opinions which I have expressed.* ‘The first passage is, “ that 
Adam’s sin hurt nobody but himself.’"—If Dr. Tyler seriously 
believes that 1 entertain such an opinion as this, after what I 
have said to the contrary, I shall not attempt to change his be- 
lief. ‘The next passages which he cites from this condemned 
heretic, are on the left. ‘Those on the right are from Dr. T'y- 
ler. 


PELAGIUs. Dr. Tyer. 

“The good and evil by which we 
deserve either praise or blame, are 
not born with us, but ARE DONE BY 
us ; being made capable either of vir- 
fue or vice, 


** When we say that man is entire- 
ly depraved, we mean that he is a 
guilty rebel, who voluntarily refuses 
allegiance to the God who made him.” 

** All men are made capable of com- 
plying with the invitations of the 
Gospel. With these powers they 
were CREATED, and they need no 
new powers, &c. If he (the sinner) 
has power to rebel against God, he 

has power to submit to God. He has 

all the power which he needs; all in- 

deed which he can possess.”’ 
we are born equally without the one ae If God were to renew his (the 
as without the other, and before the -sinner’s) heart this moment,—he 
action of man’s own will, that alone would only be willing to use aright 
belones to him, which God himself the power which he now abuses 
has made. Sin is not the fault of na- They (sinners) are unwilling to break 
ture, but of the will.” off their sins, &c. Such is the des- 
perate depravity of the heart—They 
are dependent on God, BECAUSE they 
abuse and pervert their free agency.” 


I now ask,—If Pelagius has asserted capacity of right and 
of wrong action in men, has not Dr. Tyler asserted italso? If 
Pelagius says that depravity, sin, or ill-desert, pertains exclu- 
sively to what is done by us, i. e. to the acts of the will, has 
not Dr. Tyler said this also? If the language of Pelagius im- 
plies that no change in man’s nature as he is born is necessary, 
has not Dr. Tyler affirmed that no change is accomplished by 
renewing grace, except that which consists in in an act of the 


* Dr. Tyler says in his Remarks, ‘ that to the eleven articles of my creed, he does 
not object.’ 
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will ; and that our dependence “results solely from the per- 
verseness and obstinacy of the heart ?’—Now I do not say that 
these things are heresy in Dr. Tyler; nor even Pelagianism, 
properly so called. 1 suppose Pelagius believed in common 
with Dr. 'T'yler, in the existence of God. And I doubt not, 
that if Dr. Tyler, or any of his friends should further search 
the writings of Pelagius, something might be found from which 
Dr. Tyler would in fact dissent. But if the above opinions 
are Pelagianism—rank heresy—how stands Dr. Tyler ? 

The reader is next accosted with the enquiry, ‘in what re- 
spect iny theory differs from that of Dr. Ware? This writer 
in the passage cited by Dr. Tyler, speaks of man ‘as no more 
inclined to vice than to virtue; and of his natural affections as 
all of them originally good.’—If Dr. 'i'yler believes that I hold 
the opinions which he understands, and intends his readers 
should understand, this language to express, he will be gratified 
to know, that while I reject his doctrine of a constitutional 
propagated propensity to sin, | fully believe, that from man’s 
propensities to natural good in the permanent circumstances in 
which he is placed, results a very strong tendency or prone- 
ness to sin; and that in this import of the language, man is 
much more inclined, or disposed to sin than to holiness.—I 
further believe, that none of man’s natural affections are moral- 
ly good. But why say this? Dr. Tyler knew it all before. 

Again, I had spoken of ‘ the possibility, that propensities for 
natural good, like those which led our first parents to sin, might 
prove the occasion of universal sin to their posterity.’ Dr. T'y- 
ler passes this without any attempt at refutation, except that he 
requests his reader to compare it with passages which he cites 
from “the great champion of Arminianism, Dr. Taylor of Nor- 
wich.”* Now why, when this point is thus distinctly present- 
ed to Dr. T'yler--when his doctrine of a propagated propen- 
sity to sin, is thus demolished at a stroke by an undeniable 
matter of fact,—why does he fly away from it, to tell us what 
“the great champion of Arminianism” has said? What is 
this, but to resort to reproach, where argument fails? How 
will such an expedient set aside ¢he matter of fact, that Adam 
sinned without a created or propagated prepensity to sin? Why 
does Dr. Tyler, in view of this fact respecting Adam, assume 
the utter impossibility of the same fact respecting his posterity ? 
What sort of reasoning is this,- to deny, that what has been a 


* Dr. Tyler here quotes a long passage from Pres. Edwards, the object of which is 
to show, ‘ that permanence in the effect, proves permanence in the cause.’ As I have 
never questioned the correctness of this principle, [am not able to perceive the design 
of this quotation from Edwards. 
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fact in one instance, can be a fact in another, because an Ar- 
minian has said that it can be? Loes Dr. Tyler wish to in- 
fluence—is he willing to take the responsibility of influencing, 
the faith of his fellow men by such reasoning? Now I hold 
Dr. Tyler to this ;—that he either deny and disprove the Fact 
in one case, or no more deny the possibility of it in other 
cases. He admits the fact, that Adam sinned without a pre- 
vious constitutional propensily to sin; and on the basis of 
this fact, as furnishing an absolute demonstration of the point, 
I claim, that Adam’s posterity may sin without such a pro- 
pensily. Let Dr. ‘Tyler then fairly set aside this inference, or 
admit that all his reasoning on this subject, has no title even to 
respect. 

Again—lI had appealed to Pres. Edwards, as denying what 
Dr. ‘Tyler maintains,—denying that “ there is any thing, by 
any means infused into human nature—any quality not from 
the choice of our minds, ALTERING the natural constitution, 
faculties, and dispositions of our souls ;” and also as assert- 
ing ‘that the depravity of the heart is to be traced to the com- 
mon natural principles of self-love, natural appetite, &c. which 
were iN Man IN INNOCENCE.’ What course does Dr. T'yler 
now take? He very carefully suppresses the above statements 
of Edwards, and brings forward other passages in which this 
writer affirms, ‘that mankind are born with a corrupt nature, 
and a propensity in their nature to sin.’ Dr. Tyler thus aims 
to make the impression, that Edwards's view of a corrupt na- 
ture, and of a propensity to sin, coincides with his own. But I 
ask,—If Edwafds in these passages asserts Dr. 'Tyler’s views, 
does he not contradict them in those which I cited? And why 
may not | alledge the latter for my purpose, as well as Dr. 'Ty- 
ler alledge the former for his purpose ? 


But a correct view of Edwards’s scheme will show, that he 
fell into ho such contradiction, as the mere words now before 
the reader may seem to imply. It will also show the truth of 
my position, ‘that Edwards unequivocally denies what Dr. 


Ty ler asserts on the present topic, and affirms, what I affirm,’ 
The question then is, What was Edwards's view of this cor- 
rupt nature, and of the manner in which mankind become 
the subjects of it? 

Here, that we may ascertain the real opinions of Edwards, it 
is necessary to state and keep in mind his views of the old doe- 
trine of imputation: a doctrine long since rejected by New 
England divines. Edwards then held, “that Adam and his 
posterity were one complex person—one moral whole—one 
moral person ;’—that * by the law of union, there was a com- 
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munion and co-existence of acts and affections,” so that “ Adam’s 
posterity committed the very same sin which Adam commit- 
ted ;” that “the guilt which a man has on his soul at his first 
existence is not a double guilt, but one and simple—the guilt 
of the sin by which THE species rebelled against God.” 
This is enough to show what original sin was in the view of 
Edwards, viz. free, voluntary action ; the act of Adam’s poster- 
ity as one with Adam, and ‘committing the very same trans- 
gression of law;’ sin consisting, of in a constitutional prop- 
erty of the mind, but in the act of rebelling against God. 
Such sin surely is not a propagated propensity to sin,—not a 
constitutional attribute of the soul. 

But how, according to Edwards, does the nature of man be- 
come corrupt, or how do the posterity of Adam become the sub- 
jects of depravity of heart? In the same manner, as we shall 
see, in which Adam corrupted his nature ; not by creation, nor 
yet by the laws of propagation. “In order to account for a 
sinful corruption of nature, yea, a total native depravity of 
heart,” Edwards says, “the absence of positive good princi- 
ples, and so the withholding of a special divine influence to im- 
part and maintain those good principles, leaving the common 
natural principles of self-love, natural appetite, Src. which 
were in man in INNOCENCE—leaving these, 1 say, to them- 
selves, will be followed with the corruption, yea, the total cor- 
ruption of the heart, without occasion for any positive influence 
at all; and that it was THUS INDEED, that corruption of na- 
ture came on Adam immediately on his fall, and comes on 
all his posterity as sinning in him and falling witn him.” 

Now who will pretend, that corruption of nature ar depravity 
of heart, was in Edwards’s view of it, either a created or propa- 
gated property of the soul? What was it in his view, but a 
disposition to gratify the self-same propensities which were in 
man in innocence—a disposition resulting from or “ follow- 
ing” these propensities, when left to themselves ? 

In accordance with this view of the subject we shall see, that 
Pres. Edwards contradicts Dr. Tyler's statements, not less ex- 
plicitly, than had this been his direct and sole object.—Dr. 'Ty- 
ler then maintains, that there is ‘ something in our nature, 
which is truly the cause or reason why all men sin.’ He calls 
this something, ‘a native propensity to evil propagated from 
parent to child like other natural propensities ; compares it to 
‘traits of character which run in the blood ;’ says that proper- 
ties of mind are propagated ‘in some way or other’—that 
‘human nature has undergone some change,’ &c.; that men 
possess ‘ constitutional propensities different from those which 

VOL. VI.—NO. I. ; 
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Adam possessed ;’ and compares our nature to sin, to ‘the na- 
ture of the lion to eat flesh, and to the nature of the ox to eat 
grass.’ 

Let us now hear Pres. Edwards. In answering ‘ the grand 
objection’ to his doctrine as alledged by his antagonist, Edwards 
says, “ He supposes the doctrine of original sin to imply, that 
nature must be corrupted, by some positive influence; somME- 
THING, by some means or other, infused into the human _ na- 
ture; some quality NoT FROM THE CHOICE of our minds, 
but like a taint, tincture, or infection, ALTERING the natural 
constitution, faculties and dispositions of our souls.—Where- 
as, truly our doctrine neither IMPLIES NOR INFERS ANY 
sucH THING.” Could a more point-blank denial of Dr. Ty- 
ler’s statements, have been given ? 

Edwards goes on to say, “that there is not the least need of 
supposing any evil quality infused, implanted, or inwrought 
into the nature of man, §c.; or of supposing that man is con- 
ceived or born with a fountain of evil in his heart, such as is 
any thing properly positive ;’—that “as Adam’s nature became 
corrupt without God’s implanting or infusing any evil thing 
into his nature, so does the nature of his posterity ”—that “the 
inferior principles of self love and natural appetite, which were 
given only to serve, being alone and left to themselves, of course 
became reigning principles ;’—that “man did immediately se¢ 
up himself and the objects of his private affections, and appe- 
tites as supreme.”—What then if Pres. Edwards did in words 
maintain that man is born with a corrupt nature, or a propen- 
sity in his nature to sin; are mere sounds to be regarded in 
face of the most unequivocal definitions and explanations ? 
Surely the question is, what did Pres. Edwards mean—what 
was the thing intended by this language? Was it a constitu- 
tional property of the mind—was it an evil quality implanted 
in the soul by the laws of propagation—was it a fountain of 
evil with which man is born—was it some quality not from 
the choice of our minds, altering our natural constitution.— 
Or, was it simply and solely ‘ the same depravity of heart’ which 
came on Adam immediately on his fall, which of course was 
neither created nor propagated—man’s voluntarily setting up 
himself and the objects of his private affections and appetites, 
as supreme—a preference of these objects to God? ‘To any 
who regard things rather than words, more need not be said, to 
show that Pres. Edwards denied what Dr. Tyler asserts, and 
affirmed what I affirm. 


[To be concluded. ] 
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DR. WOODS’S THIRD LETTER TO DR. BEECHER. 


Dear Brotruer, 


I have just received your sermon on DepENpENCcE and 
FREE-AGENCY ; and, according to a suggestion in your las t 
Letter to me, I shall proceed to remark on some of the ti opics 
which it introduces. 

Between your views and mine on the subject of man’s abil- 
ity and inability, there is not, so far as I can judge, any real 
disagreement. You do indeed sometimes use language differ- 
ent from that which I am accustomed to use. But when you 
come to explain your language, as you do in your second Let 
ter, and in your Sermon just published, you show that you have 
a meaning which I can fully adopt. In the first place you do, 
what many who make much of man’s ability neglect to do : 
that is, you clearly make the distinction between natural abil- 
ity and inability, and moral. Natural ability you explain to 
be, “the intellectual and moral faculties which God has given 
to men, commensurate with his requirements ;”—“ the plenary 
powers of a free agent ;”—“ such a capacity for obedience, as 
creates perfect chligetion t to obey.” You say, it is “ what the 
law means, when it commands us to love God with all our 
heart and soul and mind and strength.” The sinner, ac- 
cording to your representations, is under no natural impossi- 
bility to obey God ; that is, it is not impossible for him to 
obey God in the same sense in which it is impossible for him 
“to create a world.” To all this l fully subscribe. Here then 
is no room for debate. I have been acquainted with ministers 
who have differed widely in their language respecting human 
ability, and who have had much debate on the subject, and 
. have seemed to entertain opposite opinions. But I doubt not, 
they would all coincide with the above statements. They 
would all admit that man has those intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties which constitute him a moral agent, justly accountable for 
his actions, and under perfect obligation to obey the divine law. 
But all would not judge it best to give to these faculties the 
name of ability, or even of natural ability. In regard to the 
words by which the sentiment, held by them all, may most 
properly | xe expressed, there would be a difference. And would 
not this be the only difference? And would not any dispute 
on the subject be logomachy? Suppose a minister of Christ 
does not like the expression, that sinners have a natural abil- 
ity to obey the divine law. But he admits that they have those 
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faculties of mind which constitute them moral and accountable 
beings, put them under a perfect obligation to obey, and bring 
on them a just condemnation for disobedience. ‘That is, he ad- 
mits all that you mean by natural ability, though he does not 

se the Janguage. Respecting this, you and he may differ 
But the moment you lay aside the particular word, ability, and 
use other words expressing exactly what you mean by this, the 
difference between you and him is ended. You both believe 
that sinners have all the powers necessary to moral agents, and 
that they are under perfect obligation to do what God com- 
mands ; though you may perhaps attach more importance to 
this view of the subject, and may give it more prominence in 
your preaching, than he thinks proper. 

The same as to inability. [ find from your explanations, 
that you believe the sinner to be the subject of all the inability, 
which I have ever attributed to him. You say that man, in 
his unrenewed state, is “destitute of holiness and prone to 
evil ;” that he has “ an inflexible bias of will to evil;” “a sin- 
fulness of heart and obliquity of will, which overrules and per- 
verts his free agency only to purposes of evil ;” that he has “an 
obstinate will, which as really and certainly demands the in- 
terposition of special divine influence, as if his inability were 
natural ;” that “his natural ability never avails, either alone 
or by any power of truth, or help of man, to recover him 
from alienation to obedience ; that “the special, renovating 
influence of the Spirit is txdispensable to his salvation ;” “ that 
motives and obligation are by his obstinacy swept away ;” and 
“that it is the work of the Holy Spirit to convince him of sin, 
to enlighten his mind, to renew his will, and to persuade and 
enable him to embrace Christ ;” that “the powers requisite to 
free agency, which still remain in degenerate man, are wholly 
perverted, and hopeless of recovery, without the grace of 
God ;” “that men, as sinners, are dependent on Christ for a 
willingness to do any thing which will save their souls.” You 
hold it to be “a fact, that mind, once ruined, never recovers it- 
self ;” “that the disease rages on, unreclaimed by its own mise 
ries, and only exaspérated by rejected remedies ;” that “the main- 
spring of the soul for holy action, is gone, and that divine influ- 
ence is the only substitute.” 

You not only make these just and moving representations of 
the state of unregenerate man, but you expressly speak of him 
as having an inability to obey God. You make the “ distinc- 
tion between the ability of man as a free agent, and his in- 
ability as a sinner,” and say, “ it is a distinction singularly 
plain, obvious to popular apprehension, and sanctioned by the 
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common sense of all men.” You fully justify the language of 
the Bible in ascribing to man, “ inability to obey the gos) el.” 
You quote the passages which declare, that “the carnal mind 
cannot be subject to the law of God ;—that they who are in 
the flesh cannot please God ;” and you say, the inability spok- 
en of means the impossibility of becoming holy by any _phi- 
losophical culture of the natural powers, or by any possible 
modification of our depraved nature ;” though you very prop- 
erly take care to guard us against supposing, that the inability 
of sinners implies “an absolute natural impossibility,” or has “ a 
passive, material import.” You say also, that “ no language 
is more frequent in the common intercourse of men, than the 
terms, unable, carinot, and the like, to express slight, or deter 
mined and unchanging aversion; and that the same use of 
these terms pervades the Bible ;” that “inability, meaning only 
voluntary aversion, or permanent choice or disinclination, is as- 
cribed to God, to Christ, and to good men in as strong terms, as 
inability to obey the gospel is ascribed to sinners.” 

In regard to the above cited representations of yours, I see no 
ground for controversy. [am aware that, in your preaching, 
you are accustomed to say less frequently than many others, 
that sinners cannot believe and obey. But even if you should 
think it best, as some do, to go farther, and wholly to avoid ex- 
pressions of that kind ; still while, in other words, you attribute 
to the sinner every thing which I and others mean by such ex- 
pressions ; there would be no difference, except in words. In 
the unmeasured abundance of remarks which have late ly been 
made on the subject of ability and inability, it has not been al- 
ways remembered that the principal if not the only difference 
which exists among thinking and candid men, is verbal. If 
this should be kept in mind, as it ought to be, and if men who 
are going to dispute, would just stop to inquire, what they are 
going to dispute about, it would very much narrow the ground 
of debate, and diminish, if not remove, the occasions of strife. 

Still [hold the question about the use of particular words 
to be of nosmall importance. Words are the usual means of 
conveying the thoughts of our own minds to the minds of oth- 
ers. If then our words are not well chosen, we may fail of 
communicating what we wish, and may communicate some- 
thing very different ; and so the gift of speech, instead of con- 
tributing to useful purposes, may become positively hurtful. 

It is not my design to controvert any of the positions which 
you lay down on the subject of ability and inability. Put- 
ting a candid and fair construction on your language, and con- 
sidering you as agreeing with those excellent authors to whom 

*9 
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you refer with approbation, I am satisfied, as I have before said, 
that there is no material difference between your opinions and 
mine on this subject. My remarks therefore will relate chiefly, 
if not wholly, to sodes of expression ; though not so much 
to any which you employ, as to those employed by others. 
There is danger, | think, of a wrong impression being made 
on the minds of men from the manner in which some preach- 
ers speak respecting the sinner’s ability. And although there 
is much in what you have lately given to the public, which is 
well calculated to guard against this danger; I humbly con- 
ceive that still greater caution in your manner of treating the 
subject, would do no hurt. 

Iam somewhat afraid of extending my remarks farther 
than is necessary. But the subject is of acknowledged impor- 
tance, and I will endeavour not to be a burden to your patience. 
My object is to show, as briefly as I can, that the language 
which is often employed on the subject of man’s ability and in- 
ability, is subject to some serious inconveniences, both philolog- 
ical and metaphysical. 

One of the principal inconveniences arises from the different 
senses of the words, and from the difficulty in many cases of 
knowing which of the senses is intended. The words and ex- 
pressions are ambiguous. The natural inference will be, that 
where words have such a variety of senses, and where there is 
such danger of ambiguity, ‘here is great need of caution. 
For if we do not guard against ambiguity, and if we leave 
others at a loss about the meaning of our words: we shall fail 
of answering the purposes of language. It would be better to 
be silent, than to use words which do not convey a clear, defin- 
ite sense. For words, used ambiguously, occasion a thousand 
mistakes, and are the fruitful source of controversy and strife. 
Common honesty requires us to avoid ambiguity in our lan- 
guage; because ambiguity may lead others to believe what we 
regard as false ; and benevolence requires it; because the false- 
hood which they may believe, is likely to prove injurious. 

I have said that the words relating to the present subject are 
used in a variety of senses. ‘T’o illustrate this, we will take the 
word, ability, or power. In the general sense, power is that 
which produces or is capable of producing an effect. As pow- 
er resides In various thines, and is productive of various effects ; 
it is distinguished into various kinds. Effects produced in the 
physical world, as vegetation, thunder, earthquakes, &c., and 
all effects of a mechanical nature, result immediately from what 
we call physical causes, and these causes we consider as in- 
volving a physical power. Why? Because the effects are of 
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a physical nature. By the physical power of man is under- 
stood his bodily power, or muscular strength. 

Let me here remark, that the word physical is, in good use, 
almost always confined to the material world, and is, according- 
ly, much more limited in sense, than the word natural ; though 
we might suppose they would have the same sense. ‘The word 
natural is indeed often applied to the same subjects in the same 
sense with physical ; but its application does not stop here. It 
is used also in relation to certain faculties, affections, and actions 
of intelligent beings. In this case, it cannot signify that the 
things to which it is applied, are of a maéerial or physical na- 
ture; but it is used to distinguish them from that which is, in 
the higher sense, of a moral nature ; that is, from that which 
comes directly under the cognizance of the moral law, and is 
regarded as worthy of praise or blame. 

But what is natural ability, or power, as used in relation to 
the present subject? It is that combination of faculties, which 
constitutes man a moral and accountable agent, a fit subject of 
law, and under perfect obligation to obey. 

But how great is the perplexity which may be occasioned 
here by the customary manner of using words! 'The powers 
and faculties which constitute man a responsible agent, are call- 
ed natural. But is the agent which these natural faculties 
constitute, called, as we might suppose he would be, a natural 
agent? No. He is a moral agent. And what is still more 
remarkable, some of those very faculties which make up nat- 
ural ability or power, are still called moral faculties; such as 
the faculty of loving and hating, and especially the faculty of judg- 
ing between good and evil. ‘hey are all called natural powers 
or faculties; (not physical ;) and some of them are called moral 
faculties ; and all these natural faculties, including those which 
arealso moral, constitute what is called a moral agent, not a 
natural agent. But how happens it that some of the natural 
faculties are denominated moral, while others are not? Is it 
because we consider those which are denominated moral as be- 
ing either conformed or not conformed to the divine law, and so 
worthy of praise or blame? No. Is it because those faculties 
which are called moral, thoueh not, in themselves, either mor- 
ally good or evil, do yet, when exercised, directly constitute 
moral good or evil? ‘This may be true in some cases, but not 
in respect to conscience, whose exercises are not considered as 
either praise-worthy or blame-worthy. 

To what confusion are we here exposed! We have nat- 
ural faculties, some of which are also moral, and moral fac- 
ulties which are natural ; but our ability, constituted by all 
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these, is natural ability, not moral ; and we have at the same 
time, and in close connection with this natural ability, an ina- 
bility which is altogether moral.. And what is very singular 
in our use of words, we say this inability, which is moral in 
distinction from what is natural,—is still natural, i. e. natur- 
ally belongs to us, or belongs to us in our natural state ; or, 
in other words, we are naturally depraved, naturally inclin- 
ed to moral evil. 

Seeing, then, that the words ability, inability, natural, and 
moral, are taken in so many senses ; how obvious is it that we 
must exercise constant care, if we would use them so as to 
avoid whatever would be ambiguous or obscure. 

But I have a little more to say as to moral power. Under- 
stood in the common sense, moral power is that power which 
exerts a moral influence, or produces effects of a moral nature. 
Thus we say of a Whitefield or an Edwards, that he has great 
moral power ; that is, power to exert a great moral influence 
upon others, or to produce great moral effects. We say too 
that wicked men have moral power. And we moreover say, 
that both holy men and wicked men have natural power to ex- 
ert a moral influence, that is, to do good or to do hurt to their 
fellow men? In this case, it would certainly require some care 
to trace out the difference between natural power, and moral 
power ; though the common difference between natural ability 
and moral is so obvious. 

But what is moral ivability in relation to the principal sub- 
ject before us? Is it the want of moral power, in the sense 
above described? No. ‘The sinner, who is the subject of mor- 
al inability, may still have a high degree of moral power. 
His moral inability consists in his strong aversion to holiness : 
but his moral power does not consist in his love of holiness, as 
we might suppose, but in his power to exert a moral influence 
upon others. 

But why is the depravity of the sinner, or his inflexible bias 
to evil, called inability? Because it has an evident analogy to 
inability in other cases, and in the literal sense. Inability, in 
the original, literal sense, hinders a man from doing that to 
which his inability relates. For example: his inability to 
walk effectually prevents his walking. Now as the sinner’s 
wickedness of heart, or aversion to holiness, effectually hinders 
him from doing what God commands, it is called inability. 
And it is called moral inability, because the hinderance it puts 
in the way is of a moral nature ; it is sin,—moral evil ; not 
a natural and innocent infirmity. But moral ability or pow- 
er, as denoting the opposite of this, is not commonly used. 
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Now what a remarkable circumstance it is, that while nat- 
ural inability and moral inability are opposite to each other, 
and utterly exclusive of each other ; we still speak of moral in- 
ability as natural toman! Our inability to obey God is not 
nutural inability ; and yet it is natural ! 

The farther we proceed in examining this subject, the more 
deeply must we feel, that there is danger of leaving a vague, if 
not an erroneous impression on the minds of men, by some of 
the language in common use, and that the utmost care is ne- 
cessary to guard against confusion. Suppose that a preaclier 
says strongly and without qualification, that sinners are per- 
fectly able to obey the Gospel; that they can repent and be 
lieve ; that they have in themselves complete power to do the 
will of God. How can we know what he means? You show 
in your Sermon, and others have shown, that the terms, ex- 
pressive of ability and inability, ave used in different senses ; 
and you make it appear how important the difference is, and 
what weighty consequences depend on our treating the subject 
so as to be rightly understood. But do preachers and writers 
always express themselves so as to be rightly understood ? 
When they affirm that the sinner can do, or is in himself per- 
fectly able to do all that God requires, how can it be determin- 
ed whether they refer to that ability (as it is called) which con- 
sists in the combination of faculties belonging to a moral agent, 
or to an ability which is opposite to the inability which the 
Scriptures attribute to the sinner? If any one understands 
them in the former sense, his conception of the subject is right; 
if in the latter, he is mistaken ; and his mistake may endanger 
his most important interests. I maintain therefore, that minis- 
ters of the Gospel, instead of treating this subject carelessly and 
unguardedly, as though it were impossible for them to be mis- 
understood,—or as though they were willing to be misunder- 
stood,—ought to do all in their power in the way of caution, to 
prevent a wrong impression, and to convey the truth clearly 
and without mixture to the minds of their hearers. 

If 1 am asked, what is to be done by ministers in order to 
prevent mistake, and to guide their hearers into the truth; my 
first answer is, let them take pains to understand the subject 
thoroughly themselves. Some appear to imagine that the 
whole subject of man’s ability and moral agency, treated in the 
most metaphysical manner, is exceedingly easy to be under- 
stood; that it is encumbered with no difficulties ; that they 
have a perfect comprehension of it, and can answer any ques- 
tions about it with the greatest readiness, and with full confi- 
dence. Whereas, if they would go a little below the surface, 
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and learn to reason profoundly ; if they would read Locke, and 
Edwards, and Tucker, and other able writers on the Will, and 
on Moral Agency, and bring themselves to think, as well as 
read; they would by and by come upon difficulties which 
would try their strength. Men find nothing hard or difficult in 
this and other kindred subjects, because they never take pains 
to go into a thorough examination. Patient inquiry, intense 
thought, and clear, accurate knowledge, are very apt to make 
mien modest, and candid, and cautious; while self-confidence 
and rashness are the genuine offspring of ignorance. 

If we have examined this subject well, and attained to a tole- 
rable understanding of it, we have seen that the terms relating 
to it, are used in a great variety of senses, and that, in different 
parts of the same discussion, their meaning is frequently shift- 
ed. We shall find much care necessary to prevent the confu- 
sion which is apt to be occasioned in this way. And as the 
words employed have, by use, become capable of so many 
senses, we must labor in each case to make the particular sense 
we wish to express, obvious and definite ; and this we may do. 
For although words, taken in their various applications, have 
many senses ; it does not follow from this, that it must be a 
matter of doubt what their meaning is in any particular place. 
The nature of the subject may show what the meaning is; and 
may show it clearly. Some discriminating epithet, or the gen- 
eral train of thought, or some other circumstance, may show the 
Meaning, and may show it as definitely and satisfactorily, as if 
words were used which have only one sense. If then we use 
words which have various senses, we must take special pains to 
use them in such a manner, as to avoid ambiguity:—for words, 
however various their senses as used on different occasions, are 
not ambiguous in any particular place, if it is evident from cir- 
cumstances what meaning they are there intended to have. 

The following are among the principal circumstances, which 
may give to the words ability, power, can, §c. a definite 
meaning, notwithstanding the variety of senses which they 
bear in the different places where they are used. 

1. ‘The meaning of these words may be made obvious and 
definite by a consideration of the particular error which the 
preacher is aiming to confute, or the mistake he is aiming 
to correct. 

Take the following example. The preacher knows the plea 
which sinners often make either in their words or their thoughts, 
to excuse themselves for neglecting the duties of religion; that 
is, the plea of inability. By this plea, they attempt to palliate 
their guilt and justify themselves in impenitence. They cher- 
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ish the idea, that they are subject to an inability which frees 
them in a great measure, if not wholly, from their obligation to 
obey the divine commands. ‘The preacher, from an anxious 
desire to correct so hurtful a mistake, tells them that their plea 
is groundless ; that they have no reason thus to consider them- 
selves as unable to do what God requires; that they are subject 
to no such inability ; that they have all the power which is 
necessary ; and that they are perfectly able to comply with the 
divine commands. Now although the words he employs are 
used in diflerent senses, and although it would be difficult to 
determine merely from the expressions themselves, what is the 
sense intended ; yet this may be determined from a considera- 
tion of that hurtful mistake which the preacher aims to remove 
from the minds of those whom he addresses. Sinners, con- 
scious that such is the state of their own minds, might very 
naturally be led to put a definite construction upon the preach- 
er’s words, and a construction corresponding with his intention. 
The obvious meaning of his language, in these circumstances, 
might be this ;—that sinners have no such inability as they 
suppose,—none which can furnish the least excuse for their im- 
penitence ; that they have an ability which is the opposite of 
the inability which they plead,—an ability which puts them 
under obligation to obey God, and takes away all excuse for 
disobedience. ‘The ability spoken of would thus be understood 
to be what is called natural ability, that is, the possession of 
all the powers and faculties necessary to complete moral agency. 
The language employed by the preacher, though in itself un- 
guarded, yet coming in contact with such a state of mind in 
sinners, and used professedly for such a purpose, may have a 
desirable effect upon them,—may be the means of taking away 
their false refuge, and producing in them a just sense of their 
guilt, and their obligation to put away their sins and obey the 
Gospel. And doubtless many a pious and devoted minister, 
who makes a free use, and what I think an unguarded and in- 
correct use of such expressions as those I have repeated, does it 
from a benevolent regard to sinners in such a state of mind, and 
for the purpose of producing an effect upon them so necessary 
to their welfare :—though I am persuaded that other language 
might be used, which would be better suited to answer this pur- 

se. 
But if this kind of representation may, in the case I have 
mentioned, have a favorable influence, it is very likely, in other 
cases, to have an unfavorable influence. If a minister were to 
speak in private to persons in just the condition I have describ- 
ed, or if the whole congregation addressed by him, were made 
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up of such persons, or if he should make it evident that he con- 
fined his remarks to such; he might perhaps use the language 
under consideration with comparatively little danger. But he 
speaks to various classes of persons, who are in a very different 
state from that above mentioned. And what effect is likely to 
be produced upon them ? 

Look at the case of those, who, in the spirit of pride and self- 
sufficiency, indulge the thought, that they are, of themselves, 
in all respects able to obey the law and the Gospel ; that they are 
possessed of all the power of every kind which they need, and 
that they are in no degree dependent upon any special influence 
of the Holy Spirit to prepare them for heaven. The number 
of those who indulge such a feeling is undoubtedly great. The 
feeling is one which takes deep root in the carnal mind, and 
which it is very difficult to eradicate. What now is the portion 
of truth, best adapted to be useful to those who are under the 
influence of such a feeling ?—best adapted to subdue the lofti- 
ness of their hearts, and lead them to cry for mercy? Shall 
they be told, in accordance with the suggestions of their own 
proud hearts, that they have a sufficiency of power for all the 
purposes of duty, and are perfectly able, of themselves, to work 
out their own salvation? Would not such a sentiment, incul- 
cated upon them in such circumstances, be likely to confirm 
their self-confidence, and increase their spiritual blindness ? 
Did Christ or his Apostles advance such a sentiment when they 
addressed themselves to persons of such a character? Far oth- 
erwise.—“ No man can come unto me, except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him.” ‘This was said with special reference 
to the self-righteous Jews.—Again ; ‘“ How can ye believe, who 
receive honor one of another ?” “'The carnal mind is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God.” These, among others, are 
truths which should be exhibited to the proud and self-suffi- 
cient,—being evidently adapted to expose the deceit and wick- 
edness of their hearts, and to convince them that no efforts of 
their unsanctified nature can be pleasing to God, and that un- 
less they are born again, they cannot see his kingdom. 

Look at another class of persons, namely, those who have 
been seriously attentive to the subject of re sligion, and have had 
convictions of sin, and have made m: uny efforts, such as awak- 
ened but unrenewed sinners often make. to obtain deliverance, 
and have at length come to the full persuasion, that they are 
dead in sin, and must perish forever, and that justly, unless 
God in his great mercy shall interpose to save them ;—a state 
of mind similar to that of Brainerd, just before his conversion. 
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Shall'we speak to such persons of their ability, as moral 
agents? For what purpose? All the ends to be accomplish- 
ed by this, are accomplished already ; for they feel their obliga- 
tion to obey, and feel it deeply. They have done with all at- 
tempts to palliate their guilt, or to excuse themselves for con- 
tinuing in sin. Why then should we declare to them their 
ability? Will any ability which they possess, or their con- 
sciousness of possessing it, ever avail in the least to their con- 
version, without the renewing of the Holy Ghost? We do not 
believe, nor can we make them believe, that it will; and if 
they should believe this, they would believe a dangerous error. 
Such persons need to hear, not of their ability to save them- 
selves, but of Christ’s ability to save them. Our message to 
them should be,—* Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Christ crucified is the doctrine 
eminently suited to their case. They feel themselves to be 
sick, and should be directed to the great Physician: The Sav- 
iour should be set before them in all his glory and fulness, and 
they should be invited, as poor and wretched sinners, and ready 
to perish, to trust in him alone, and to receive from him the gift 
of eternal life. 

I refer to one more class of persons,—to humble, devout 
Christians, who have been taught over and over again, that 
they are not sufficient of themselves for any thing spiritually 
good, and that all their sufficiency is of God ; who trust not in 
their own strength, but in the strength of Christ; and who as- 
cribe to him whatever works of piety they perform, saying as 
the Apostle did; “ Not I, but the grace of God which was with 
me.” Such persons, (and their number in our congregations | 
trust is not small,) are far from being in a state of mind to relish 
the doctrine of man’s ability, as sometimes set forth. Should 
the preacher tell them that they are perfectly able, of them- 
selves, to render complete obe dience to God’s holy commands, 
and-should they understand his language in the most natural 
and obvious sense; they might reply, that such a sentiment 
stands in direct opposition to ony experience, their conscious- 
ness, and their prayers; and in opposition to those words of 
their S Saviour, which they le to be true :—“ Without me 
ye can do nothing.” They might say, that they daily acknow- 
ledge the weakness of their faith and love and resolution, and 
ask God to strengthen them; that instead of thinking them- 
selves sufficient, as they once did, to uphold and guide. them- 
selves, they rely upon God to uphold and guide them; and 
that they have a growing conviction that they always, and in 
all respects, need the aids of divine grace, and that they should 
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be utterly disheartened in regard to their great work, did not 
their help come from the Lord. 

Thus the case stands. ‘There may be a part of a congrega- 
tion in such a state of mind, that the language above recited 
respecting man’s ability, addressed to them by a preacher, may 
correct a hurtful mistake, and make a salutary impression upon 
them. And our knowing that the preacher has persons of such 
a description in his view, and that he aims to correct such a 
mistake, would shield his language from ambiguity, and lead 
us to understand it in the very sense which he wishes to con- 
vey. But there are other classes of hearers, composing the 
greater part of common congregations, who are in widely differ- 
ent states of mind, and to whom such a re presentation of man’s 
ability is not likely to be useful. This being the case, we ought 
certainly to exercise the most watchful care lest we should com- 
municate to the minds of a large portion of our hearers a differ- 
ent idea from that which we ourselves entertain, and which we 
wish to communicate for thiir good. Both benevolence and 
honesty enjoin this care upon us. 

2. A preacher or writer may prevent ambiguity and give to 
words, which are used in various senses, an obvious and defi- 
nite sense, either by what stands connected with the words, 
or what precedes them, or by the nature of the subject. 

To illustrate this, I will refer to a passage in your Sermon. 
(p. 11.) You speak of “the distinction between the ability of 
man as a free agent, and his inability as @ sinner ;” a dis- 
tinction, which you say, is singularly plain and obvious. 1 
take then the word ability. This word hes many senses. In 
relation to the general subject of discussion, it has (ao senses ; 
which you are accustomed to mark, in the common way, by the 
epithets natural and moral. But in this place neither of these 
epithets is used. You speak of “ ability” merely. How do we 
know what kind of ability you mean ?—We know, first, from 
the nature of the subject. It is the ability of man as a free 
agent ; that is, the ability which belongs to him as a free agent, 
and without which he could not be a free agent. But we 
know your meaning still more clearly by your previous expla- 
nations. You have told us expressly what the ability is which 
a free and accountable agent has; that is, such powers and 
faculties of mind as make him a fit subject of law, and put him 
under obligation to obey. And this possession of intellectual 
and moral faculties, commensurate with the requirements of 
the law, you have called natural ability. hiss the kind of 
ability which any attentive reader would see to be what you 
mean in this place. I produce this as an instance, in which 
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the nature of the subject and other circumstances prevent ambi- 
guity, and show clearly which of several meanings the word is 
"intended to have. 

In the same sentence you speak of man’s “ inability as a 
sinner.” Here I determined the sense in the same way. It is 
the inability of man as @ sinner ; an inability arising from the 
fact of his being a sinner. ‘This of course must be something 
very different from the absence of that ability just mentioned ; 
for that is essential to his being a moral agent; and if that is 
wanting, he is not capable of either holiness or sin. But your 
previous explanations make it still more plain. You have told 
us that there is a moral inability, consisting in a sinful disposi- 
tion, obstinacy of will, wickedness of heart; and that this is 
the inability to obey which belongs to the sinner. We are sat- 
isfied, then, that this is the inability of man as a sinner, of 
which you here mean to speak ; an inability consisting in his 
“ inflexible bias to evil.” 'The nature and circumstances of the 
subject make this perfectly clear. And we can have no diff- 
culty as to the meaning of any other sentence, which repre- 
sents that man, as a free moral agent, has an ability to obey, 
and an inability, as a sinner ; in other words, that man, as a 
moral agent, can obey, and as a sinner, cannot. 

But in some places you assert the ability, and “the full abil- 
ity of every sinner to comply with the terms of salvation.” The 
question naturally arises, whether you assert this of a sinner as 
a sinner. "This would be the more obvious import of the ex- 
pression. But this would contradict the other representation, 
which attributes an inability to man as a sinner. How then 
ate we to determine the sense of the word abi/lily, as here 
used? It is indeed easy for mz to determine the sense you 
wish to convey, because I am familiarly acquainted with your 
views on the subject. But the expression, taken by itself, 
might convey a wrong sense, and might lead your readers to 
say :—‘ In one place it is represented, that man, as a free agent, 
has ability to obey, and an inability as a sinner ; but in this 
place, that he has full ability, not only as a free agent, but also 
as @ sinner. 

I have noticed this as a passage where you have not guard- 
ed against ambiguity so well as you generally do. But I have 
done it mainly for the purpose of introducing a more general 
remark ; namely; that some preachers at the present day fre- 
quently assert that a perfect ability to obey belongs to the sin- 
ner ;—that he is able to do, or can do all that God requires ; 
while they say nothing at all to prevent their hearers from wn- 
derstanding them to mean that the sinner has an ability in eve- 
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ry sense, and that he is subject to no kind of inability. If this 
were their meaning, they would set themselves in opposition to 
your Sermon, and to the common sentiment of Christian min- 
isters, and to the werd of God. If this is not their meaning, 
they should make it appear; for it is not well that preachers 
should have a particular meaning in their own minds, and ex- 
press a different one by their words; or, that they should leave 
their meaning doubtful. If any man really believes what you 
have affirmed and what the Scriptures affirm, respecting man’s 
inability to obey the divine law,—that is, “ his inability as @ 
sinner,” or, what is called his soral inability,-—and will make 
it evident that he believes it, and will say nothing contrary to 
it, I will never complain of him for asserting that man has all 
the powers and faculties necessary to moral agency, and com- 
plete obligation to obey. Yea, he may say with my full con- 
currence, that so far as the powers of moral agency are concern- 
ed, man is entirely able to do all that God requires ; and that 
were it not for his wicked, obstinate disposition, there would be 
nothing to hinder his obedience. But for preachers continually 
to represent, that man has all the powers of a moral agent, and 
cah do what God requires, while they say nothing of his moral 
tmpotency, or, as you express it, his “ inability as a sinner,” is 
to give a very partial view of the subject, and to open the door 
for a pernicious error. 

Permit me here to say that, in our addresses to common con- 
gregations on this as well as other subjects, it seems to me im- 
portant, that we should make use of common language, in 
the common, popular sense. Any mixture here of the appro- 
priate terms or the appropriate ideas of metaphysical science, 
breeds perplexity and confusion. ‘The language of common 
life is the proper language of religious discourse. You say very 
justly, that “no language is more frequent in the common in- 
tercourse of men, than the terms wnab/e, cannot, and the like, 
to express either slight, or determined and unchanging avet- 
sion ; and that the same use of these terms pervades the Bi- 
ble.” And why should it not pervade our sermons? When 
we speak of the same subject, in the same connexion, and for 
the same purposes, with the sacred writers, why should we not 
use the same kind of language ? I admit that the sense of the 
words under consideration, as they are used in the Bible, is a 
secondary and figurative sense. But the nature of the subject 
and the circumstances of the case clearly show what the sense 
of the inspired writer is; so that the right impression is always 
made on the mind of the attentive and candid reader. The 
true sense, which is here the figurative, becomes the obvious 
sense. 
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The word of God cannot be mended. It is inconsistent with 
a becoming reverence for Scripture to attempt to mend it. It 
is the practice of some preachers, whenever they refer to the 
passages of Scripture which teach expressly that ‘ ‘no man can 
come to Christ, unless he is drawn of the Father ;” “ that the 
carnal mind is not subject to the law of God, ne ‘ither indeed can 
be;” “that they who are in the flesh cannot please God ;” and 
that those who receive honor one of another cannot believe ;—it 
is, I say, the practice of some preachers, whenever they refer to 
such passages, to avoid the language of the Bible, and to sub- 
stitute another kind of expression. Instead of saying, “no 
man can come to Christ, unless he is drawn of the Father, 
they say, no man ever will come to Christ unless he is drawn 
of the Father. They say that the carnal mind ts not, neither 
indeed will be subject to the divine law; and that they who are 
in the flesh will not do what is pleasing to God, or that it is a 
certainty they will not.—They seem to be afraid to venture 
upon the simple and forcib le language of the ins spired write 
I do not think a ut you are expose: d to so serious a charge as 
this. But there is here and there in your Sermon some ap 
pearance of your = ferring another turn of expression, when 
the very language of Scripture would be exactly in place, and 
would express what you wish to express, more forcibly, and 
with greater effect, than any other. But no one can impute to 
you an intention to avoid Scripture language on this subject, 
seeing you not only make occasional use of it, but expre ssly 
justify it. Far be it from me to wish in the least to restrain 
the liberty of ministers, or to confine them to one set of expres- 
sions, even to those which are found in the Bible, or to bring 
them in their judgement, or taste, or their manner of preach- 
ing, to conform exactly to any one standard,—and least of all 
to mine. But if any man who professes to believe and to 
preach the word of God, feels it to be necessary to avoid the 
language which Christ and the Apostles used on the same sub: 
ject on which he is speaking, and in similar circumstances ; it 
is certainly time for him to pause, and inquire whether all is as 
it should be. John Newton cautions Christians against enter- 
taining such views on the doctrines of religion, as will make 
any part of the Bible unwelcome to them; and suggests, that 
if we find ourselves inwardly displeased with any of the decla- 
rations of God’s word, we have reason to suspect there is some- 
thing wrong in the state of our hearts. I say the same, and 
with double : emphasis, as to ministers ; whose office brings them 
into the closest connexion with the word of God, and who are 
justly expected to cherish the deepest reverence and love for it, 
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and to infuse its peculiarities as to thought, expression, and 
spirit, into their discourses. If any of them find that, in their 
manner of speaking as to man’s ability or inability, or any oth- 
er subject, they are getting off from the manner of the in- 
spired wrilers, and are studiously conforming to the phraseology 
of a particular sect or party, (which last some do so exactly, 
that you can quickly tell, on hearing them talk a little, to what 
party they belong, just as you can tell a Quaker by his pecu- 
liar costume and dialect,) if any find this to be the case with 
themselves, they have good reason to look about them, and 
inquire, who is their Ldrd and Master; and whose cause they 
ure called to promote, and by what means. 

You say, in varied forms of expression, that “ the powers re- 
quisite to free agency,” which remain in the sinner, * are wholly 
perverted, and hopeless of recovery without the grace of God ;” 
that no one “can subdue the will, but he who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness ;” that the obstinacy of the sinner 
is inflexible, and his wicked decision “ irrecoverable, but by the 
grace of God.” You say too, in language very emphatic, that 
“the natural ability of man, which avails to create obligation, 
—never avails, either alone, or by any power of truth, or 
help of man, to recover a sinner from alienation to obediente ;” 
and that there is as a real nec y for special divine influence 
to bring the sinner to love God, “as though his inability were 
natural.” You take the same position on this subject with 
Smalley, who says, that “ even better natural abilities than sin- 
ners havé would not be of the least service to them,” that is, in 
bringing them to repentance ; that all the strength of men and 
unge!s, and even omnipotence itself, if sinners had the direc- 
tion of it, would never make them good ; and that if they only 
knew what hearts they have, they would despair of help from 
themselves, let their natural powers be ever so good.” 

Now if this view of the subject is correct, (and I have no 
doubt it is so,)—if the power or ability which sinners possess, 
called their naiural ability, never avails, either alone, or by 
any power of truth, or help of man, to recover them; then 
surely it ought never to be relied upon for this purpose, 
no, not in the least degree. If we rely upon any thing to pro- 
duce an effect, to which it never did avail, and never will; 
our reliance is misplaced, and disappointment must ensue. 
And the evil of disappointment in this case must be tremen- 
dous, because of the vast importance of the interest involved, 
that is, the salvation of the soul. 

And if man’s ability, whatever it may be, never avails to his 
conversion, and if no reliance can be placed upon it for this pur- 
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pose ; then we ought to take care, in our preaching, to make 
a distinct and full exhibition of this truth. We ought to keep 
it constantly in our own view, and in the view of our hearers. 
The subject is indescribably important. We are engaged in 
the great work of turning men from their sins and bringing 
them to believe in Christ. But on what can we rest our hope 
of success? What ground of encouragement have we ?—A 
most momentous inquiry '!—Can we expect to convert men 
merely by our Own efforts !’ No. ‘The word of God and our 
own experience unite in teaching, that in respect to the actual 
conversion of sinners, “ neither is he that planteth any thing, nor 
he that watereth.” Can we rely upon the mere power of truth? 
No. Divine truth, unaccompanied by the influence of the 
Spirit, always proves a savour of death unto death. Can we 
expect the conversion of sinners froin the exercise of their in- 
tellectual and moral faculties, or the use they will make of their 
ability? No. For we are all agreed, that “ the ability which 
they have, never avails to their conversion. ‘They must be 
“born again, not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man.” “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that run- 
neth.”—If the case is such,—“ in particular if the ability of 
sinners, however perfect in its kind or great in degree, never 
avails, either alone or by any power of truth, or he lj yof man, 
to turn them from their sias,—and if it is so evide nt, that this 
cannot be at all relied upon for such a purpose ; then we should 
never, in our “a ac hing, so spe ak of the al bility of sinners, as to 
imply that we do rely upon it, or that we think it will ever 
have any effectual influence to bring about a saving conversion. 
If we treat the subject so as to imply this, we treat it incorrectly. 
There is no need that we should be always explaining and 
guarding our words, or that we should be just so exact in our 
expressions. But if we speak in such a manner of any ability 
which sinners have, as to lead them to rely upon it as what 
will ever avail to their renovation, or to indulge the idea, that 
because they have a natural ability to obey the Gospel, there- 
fore they have reason to hope they shall obey; we lead them 
into a great, and what may be a fatal mistake. ‘This I know 
is your view of the subject. For you hold that the powers of 
moral agency, which constitute what is meant by natural abal- 
wy, are all perverted, and avail only to create obligati yn, and 
to bring on the sinner a just condemnation. You hold, as is 
evident from many passages in your Sermon, and from frequent 
representations in your preaching, that there is not the least 
reason to expect that any sinner will repent, because he can 
repent ; that the special influence of the Spirit is as necessary 
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to bring a man to repent, as if he had no ability to repent. 
bo I “regard as a matter of the highest consequence. As to 

r particular phraseology here and there, and our mode of 
tench ng the truth, we have our own individual rights, and 
must be allowed to follow our own judgement and taste. But 
if, when a preacher undertakes to teach sinners what they must 
do to be saved, he tells them that they are perfectly able, of 
themselves, to repent and be'ieve, and thus makes their abili- 
ty prominent, as a thing which may be calculated upon to 
mend their case, or which will ever avail in the least to their 
salvation ; what is this but deceiving them to their hurt?) What 
is it but promoting self-dependence, instead of faith in Christ ? 
It certainly becomes us, whose office requires us to take away 
from sinners every false refuge, and to teach them the way of 
salvation, and the only ground of their hope, to beware on this 
subject. If when we speak to them of the powers and facul- 
ties which they possess as moral agents, and tell them that, as 
moral agents, they have an ability commensurate with what 
God requires, we do it in such a manner as to impress their 
minds with a sense of their obligation to obey, and their inex- 
cusable wickedness in not obeying ; we do well. But if our 
preaching is such as to make the impression upon sinners, that 
they are in a favorable state and have a prospect of conversion, 
because they have a perfect natural ability, and that this 
ability is likely to help them on towards salvation ; the impres- 
sion is false, and the consequences may be fatal to their svuls. 
Is it not, then, important for us frequently to inquire, whether 
our manner of treating this subject is in all respects safe, and 
well suited to teach siuners the truth, and nothing else. 


There is one more caution which I think necessary; and 
that is, that we should never treat the subject of the ability of 
sinners so as to set aside, or be understood to set aside, the ne 
cessity of divine influence. As the special influence of the 
Holy Spirit is the only ground of hope that any sinners will be 
brought to repentance; as this influence is the only thing 
which can avail to their conversion; we ought clearly to hold 
it forth as such, and never to advance any thing which would 
imply, that any sinner can come to Christ without being drawn 
of the Father. ‘T’o say, as we all do, that the special influence 
of the Spirit is neccessary, absolutely neccessary to the sinner’s 
conversion, is the same as to say, that the sinner’s conversion 
cannot be effected without it. This is the meaning of such 
language in common discourse. If a man says to you, I wish 
to execute an important work, but your help is indispensably 
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necessary to its execution ; you understand his meaning to be, 
thai he cannot execute it without your help. On the other 
hand, if you should tell him, he is perfectly able to do it of 
himself, without your help ; it would be the same as if you 
should tell him, that your help is not necessary. So it is uni- 
versally. ‘I'o say that one thing is, in any sense, necessary to 
the accomplishment of another, is to say, that in the same 
sense, that other thing cannot be accomplished without wt. It 
is most evidently so in regard to our present subject. If we 
should say, that sinners can, of the mselves, obey the Gospel, 
or are able to obey, independently of any special divine in- 
fluence, or w ithout such influence ; we should of course be un- 
derstood to teach that no special divine influence is necessary ; 
for to say that such influence is necessary, and yet that they 
can do wilhout it, would be a contradiction. 
I am aware if may be said, that what is meant by natural 
ability is the essential property of a moral agent, and does not 
at all depend on the special infiuence of the Spirit; and that 
when we say, the sinner is able of himself, without divine in- 
fluence, to render holy obedience to God, we say it of him as a 
moral agent, and that mere natural ability is meant. Still the 
question is, what is the natural and obvious construction which 
will be put upon such language? If a preacher may say with 
propriety, and without danger of a wrong impression, that sin- 
ners have a perfect ability to convert themselves, without the 
special influence of the Spirit ; he may with the same. pro- 
priety say, that the special influence of the Spirit is not neces- 
sary to the conversion of sinners. But no orthodox minister 
will say this. And why? Might it not be urged, that such a 
declaration would be understood to relate to sinners as moral 
agents, and to mean only, that there is no natural necessity 
for the influence of the Spirit? Yes: but the plea would be 
manifestly insufficient ; because the expression that the influ- 
ence of the Spirit is not necessary to the conversion of sinners, 
does, according to the established laws of interpreting language 
convey the idea, that their conversion may actually take place 
without divine influence ; or, that there is nothing in the way 
of their conversion, to remove which requires the influence of 
the Spirit. But it is agreed on all sides, that this idea is totally 
repugnant to the doctrines of the Gospel. I object to the other 
expression for the same reason. Because if any one says, with- 
out qualification, that sinners are perfectly able to convert them- 
selves without the special influence of the Spirit ; the expression, 
according to the established rules of interpretation, will natural- 
ly be understood to mean, that their conversion may actually 
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be effected by their own power, without the divine influence ; 
or, that there is no obstacle in the way of their conversion, the 
removal of which requires the special agency of the Spirit. In 
a word, I object to the expression referred to, because it obvious- 
ly implies the deniai of the doctrine, that the special influence of 
the Spirit is necessary to conversion. And I see not how any 
one who believes, that special divine influence is necessary to 
the conversion of sinners, can consistently assert that sinners 
are perfectly able to convert themselves without it. Let us, 
who are ambassadors of Christ, take care not to handle the word 
of God deceitfully ; and let us never use any expression, though 
in itself it might be a favorite one, and might be thought to 
have some advantages,—if it would be liable to a construction 
not conformed to the truth. If any particular phrase becomes 
ambiguous ;—if we find that it conveys different senses to dif- 
ferent persons, and that the meaning which it may bear, and 
which many intelligent Christians understand it to bear, is 
offensive to them, and at variance with the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of revelation ; let us give it up. Why should we retain 
it? There are other words and phrases which will convey 
with perfect clearness the sense we intend, and which will be 
liable to no other sense ; and which will give entire satisfaction 
to all who love the truth. Why should we not use these plain, 
unambiguous and acceptable words and phrases, instead of 
those which are ambiguous and offensive? The Apostle Paul 
was a man of great decision, and a faithful advocate for the 
truth ;—yet he was very condescending and pliable. He would 
refrain entirely from the use of a particular kind of food, though 
lawful and beneficial in itself, rather than give offence to a 
brother. In things indifferent he would bend any way, and 
become all things to all men. With all his firmness and zeal, 
he would very cheerfully do what was much more than for us 
to give up a particular phraseology, to which we have become 
attached, but which is unacceptable and offensive to others, and 
to substitute another phraseology, which we admit has the same 
meaning, and which is more conformed to the language of the 
Bible. Far, far be it from me, and from you, my brother, and 
from our fellow-laborers, to insist upon any particular forms of 
expression, especially if not found in the word of God, which 
would occasion disaffection, controversy, and division among 
Christians, when we might, by a little care, find out acceptable 
words, and use such language as would express our meaning 
fully, without any of the evils above mentioned. Far be it from 
us, to be accessary to these evils, either from stiffness, or party 
zeal, or a misguided conscience. The Christian world has been 
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filled with strife and bitterness by things just so insignificant, 
as the use of an unscriptural and offensive form of speech. But 
this is a day of great things. The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. The zeal of Christ’s ministers has a glorious object. 
They are laboring for the enlargement and peace of the church, 
and the conversion of the world ; and they can very well afford 
to leave little things to others. 

The free remarks which I have been making, have, as you 
have seen, related to the use of terms, where, according to the 
supposition, there is no real difference of opinion. But if there 
is a difference ; and if any of those who are accustomed to 
speak of the sinner’s ability without special divine influence, to 
renew his own heart and turn to God, believe that the sinner 
really has an ability which can avail to his conversion, or which 
can in the least degree be relied upon to bring him to repent- 
ance; or if they make more of the sinner’s ability and free 
agency in the work of regeneration, than of the Holy Spirit ; if 
they make the sufficiency of man rather than the sufficiency of 
Christ, prominent in their system; and if they intentionally 
treat the subject of the sinner’s conversion so as to imply that 
God is not the efficient cause of the change, and that his special 
and sovereign influence may be dispensed with ;—if these are 
the views which any ministers entertain, and these the modes 
of teaching which they adopt ; then I must conclude that they 
have need to learn what are the first principles of the Gospel. 
if any man knows the desperate wickedness of the heart, and 
the work of the Holy Spirit; he must know that salvation is 
wholly of God; that he hath mercy on whom he will have 
mercy ; and that those who are penitent and holy, are so, not 
as the result of their natural disposition or ability, but because 
they have been renewed by the Spirit of God. To ascribe re- 
generation to the power, the free will, or the efforts of man, or 
tothe mere influence of truth, as its proper cause,—to ascribe it 
to any thing but the agency of the divine Spirit, is, in my ap- 
prehension, a fundamental error—an error which robs God of 
his glory, and brings fatal delusion upon the souls of men. 1 
am happy to see that you attach as much importance as I do, 
to the doctrine of divine influence. For you say in your Ser- 
mon, (p. 28,) “If the doctrine of man’s free agency and natu- 
ral ability does set aside the necessity of a special divine influ- 
ence in regeneration, it cannot be true: for if there is a doctrine 
of the Bible which is unquestionable and fundamental, it is that 
of fallen man’s dependence for actual holiness on the special 
influence of the Spirit; and if there is a fact which every man 
who is saved learns experimentally, it is the certainty of his per- 
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dition, if Christ by his Spirit does not subdue his will, and rec- 
oncile him to God.” And you say afterwards, (p. 30,) that 
the reclaiming of a sinful mind “ furnishes occasion, probably, 
for the greatest display of omnipotence, ever to be witnessed by 
the universe.”—T his being our united view of the doctrine of 
divine influence, it cannot be thought strange, if we should 
deem it necessary to treat the subject with great care, and 
should be alarmed at any thing which can give countenance to 
the opposite error, just noticed, or which has the least appear- 
ance of approximating towards it. And any one who is really 
free from this error, and holds the orthodox doctrine of divine 
influence, will do an act of Christian kindness to many of his 
brethren, if he will so express himself, as not to distress them by 
false alarms. 

Let me say in conclusion, that if the doctrine of man’s lost 
and ruined condition and his utter insufficiency to recover him- 
self to the moral image of God, and the necessity of his being 
renewed by the Holy Spirit, is in any measure overlooked by 
the ministers of Christ, or is brought into view less frequently, 
or is made less prominent, than its infinite importance demands ; 
the consequences will undoubtedly be hurtful to the interests of 
the church. In regard to this point, I cannot express my views 
better than by referring to some weighty remarks in the late 
Report of the Synod of Geneva on the state of religion within 
their bounds.. They mention it as one cause why religious ex- 
citements have declined, “that human instrumentality was 
made too prominent and too much trusted in, to the exclusion 
of the Spirit and power of God, and the simple exhibition of di- 
vine truth. God,” they say, “having been overlooked, has 
overlooked us. In the effort to bless ourselves, we have lost the 
blessing of heaven. Attempting in our own pride and confi 
dence to work our own deliverance, the Almighty arm has been 
withdrawn from us. Having lightly esteemed the influence of 
the Holy Ghost, we have been left without it to go on in dark- 
ness in our own chosen way.” ‘They then proceed to say :— 
“We must use all the instrumentality of God’s appointment 
with vastly more diligence and constancy. But not trusting in 
this to save sinners, we must, above all, and more than all, ac- 
knowledge God and the power of his Spirit, as the only agent 
able to overcome the deep aversion of sinners to all good, and 
make them obedient and submissive to his will.” 


LeonarRp Woops. 


Theological Seminary, Andover, Dec. 18, 1832. 
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REVIEWS. 


THATCHER'S LIVES OF THE INDIANS. 


This work forms the forty-fifth and forty-sixth numbers of 
Harper’s Family Library. ‘The character of that series is too 
generally known to require notice here. Let it suffice to say, 
that it is an improvement on its English prototype, at least so 
far as the interest of American readers is concerned; inasmuch 
as it includes works upon subjects peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of the inhabitants of this continent. We apprehend that 
the Lives of the Indians will not suffer by comparison with any 
of the preceding numbers. 

At no period of our history could Mr. Thatcher’s book have 
appeared more opportunely. At no time could the statesman, 
the philosopher, or the Christian, have given his attention to 
the present condition and future prospects of the unfortunate 
aborigines more fitly than at present. ‘Thousands of them 
are at this moment awaiting the crisis that is to decide their 
fate, and praying to our God, who is also their God, to avert 
the awful calamities which impend over them. ‘Thousands of 
unjust and avaricious men are looking forward, with eagerness, 
to the moment when their hands shall no longer be restrained, 
and when they may enjoy the spoil of their victims, undisturb- 
ed by remonstrance. A few months only have passed since 
several hundreds of helpless savages were swept from the earth 
by the strong hand of violence. As far as we can learn, they 
were not the aggressors ; the first blood shed in the quarrel was 
theirs; they did but defend the inheritance of their fathers. 
They were savages, but they were men; they wreaked their 
resentment barbarously, but let it be held in mind that the light 
of heavenly truth had never reached thein, that they had never 
been instructed to return good for evil, and that they did no 
more than follow the example of their sot-disant Christian 
neighbors. We, the inhabitants of the Eastern states, are im- 
plicated in these matters, in so far as we suffer such wrongs to 
be committed, having the power to prevent them. ‘The re- 
proach incurred by our southern and wesiern brethren and 
their accomplice administration, will rest upon our memories as 
well as theirs. We have sent ministers of the Gospel to pro- 
claim salvation through Christ, and him crucified, to the Indi- 
ans ;—they have been treated like felons for following the exam 
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ple of their divine Master, and we have borne it without a 
murmur. Moreover, our fathers pointed out the path of iniqui- 
ty in which the oppressors of the present day are walking, and 
so furnished them with an occasion to rebuke us and retort up- 
on us. It is perfectly clear from Mr. Thatcher's book, that 
from the first settlement in North America, in 1607, to the pres- 
ent moment, the red men have been undergoing a regular, if 
not a systematic, wasting process, which neither policy, human- 
ity, nor the precepts of Gospel revelation have interrupted for a 
moment. But, 


Sera tamen tacitis pena venit pedibus— 


the end is not yet. Heaven, doubtless for wise purposes, suffers 
the work to go on, and in some States the consequences are dis- 
tinctly seen. ‘l’o what is the present demoralization in a Section 
which has bid defiance to the laws of the land and the Supreme 
Court, owing, if not to the increasing avarice and spirit of vio- 
lence which the partition of the golden lands of the Cherokees 
has occasioned? As the heart of Pharaoh grew seven times 
harder than at first, before the vengeance of Israel’s God over- 
took him, so it seems that something is yet wanting to fill the 
cup of our national iniquity. It is surely time to pause in our 
career, and reflect, and we know of no book that will prove a 
better aid to reflection, on this subject, than the one before us. 

There is one source of consolation for the sons of the “ pil- 
ori fathers” to be found in the Lives of the Indians. We 
learn that our ancestors had some regard for decency in their 
dealings with the savages, if not always for right. Though 
they had a charier from their king, empowering them to take 
possession of the soil, they did not avail themselves of it. It 
does not appear in what light they regarded the claim of Mas- 
sasoit to the soil; whether as a right of possession or mere oc- 
cupancy ; but whatever they thought of it, they at least bought 
it. And so they treated with the savages on all like subsequent 
occasions. ‘hey did not speak to their red neighbors of the 
king’s divine right, which, it is now pretended, has passed to 
the sovereignties; nor did they tell them that their neighbor- 
hood was inconvenient, or that, having more land than they 
wanted, they must give up a part. For all they received, they 
gave a consideration ; often a very small one, indeed, but still 
large enough to show their sense of equity, and to satisfy the 
savages. ‘I'hey effected no treaties by compulsion, they for- 
bade no Indians to complain in their courts, and they made no 
laws to compel the natives to emigrate. Instead of being im- 
prisoned and maltreated for their pious endeavors, missionaries 
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were encouraged to teach the Gospel, and Indians to learn. 
Sometimes, indeed, our ancestors took possession of lands by 
right of conquest, but their wars were never instigated 
of gain. If we may trust the book under considerati 


pilgrims never expelled any tribe in order to cast lots for thei 


possessions. We may thank Mr. That her for havi p 
im Our power so easily to rebut the charges which have ( 


been brought against us. 
The author has shown much good feeling, and a prope 


sense of moral propriety, in his treatment of his subj ' He 
does ample justice to all parties. While he admits that thei: 
precarious situation, and the excitement in which they 1 

rily lived, were some apology for the colonists, he alloy that 
they attacked and exterminated the Pequods without adequate 
reason, and that they were wholly unjustifiable in putting ¢ 
prisoners of war to death and selling them into captivity. He 


| 
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has a tear for the fate of the proud but honorable Miantonor 
and a frown for the crafty and selfish, though useful, Une 
He seems to feel, as well as to understand, the diff 
right and wrong. In all instances he lays down his premises 
clearly and fairly, and reasons upon them in an agre 
well as philosophic manner. In a word, we have read his work 
attentively from beginning to end, without detecting an un 
sound conclusion or an expression offensive to morals or religion. 
it will not. we think, be thought a less valuable ad HION to 
American history, that it may safely be put into the hands 
the young. We are not sorry that the author has hed 
lightly on the grossness of Indian manners and customs, for it 
would have diminished the interest which the truly noble qual 
ities of his heroes inspire. 

Mr. Thatcher, though a quite young man, and though his 
late years have been occupied by a professional study, is well 
known to the public as an able contributor to several of our best 
periodicals. We were prepared to expect much from his abili 
ties, but a work like ttre Lives of the Indians is beyond our « 
pectations. We speak not of the style,—thougl that is terse, 
nervous, and often elegant,—or of the materials, much of which 
has been before the world in various shapes. ‘The matter, 
partaking as it does of the nature of compilation, gives little 
scope to invention ; nevertheless, the author has found occasion 
for many ingenious hypotheses. 

The arrangement is much to our taste. As the powerful con- 
federacies which have at different times menaced the colonies with 
destruction, existed at different times, and had no connection with 
each other, it was impossible to g ive the book the form of a continu- 
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ous narrative. Moreover, only a few great names of Indians 
are known to history. The savages have no chroniclers, and 
the names of the great body of them must, therefore, necessari- 
ly be forgotten. ‘The author, probably moved by these consid- 
erations, has given his book the form of biographies of distin- 
guished individuals, each involving the history of some important 
period and event. Thus, continuity is given to each division of 
the narrative. Had he written the history of King Philip’s 
war, he must have first gone back to the times of Massasoit, 
and related the whole proceedings of the first settlers; after which 
he must have given some account of each of the tribes of Phil- 
ip’s confederacy, their manners, customs, and various other 
minutiz; so that the thread of the main history must often have 
been broken, and the interest could not but have been impair- 
ed. Instead of this, he has first written the life of Massasoit ; 
and then, that of Philip himself,—omiting all the details that 
were not indispensably necessary to the integrity of the story. 
These are afterwards supplied in the Lives of Miantonomo, Ca- 
nonchet, Uncas, and others. Each of the sketches is distinct 
in itself; and such are the incidents, that many of them have 
much the semblance of romances, though matter of veritable 
history. We suppose it would be unpardonable to compare 
them to the Lives of Plutarch; nevertheless, and at the risk of 
rebuke, we will say that they have given us as much pleasure 
as ever did the Beeotian’s works. Philopceemen was not half so 
good a general as Little Turtle ; for his troops were disciplined 
before he brought then: into action, and we doubt strongly that 
he ever contended with a foe like‘ Mad Anthony’ Wayne. If 
Theseus had tried his hand on an army of American regulars 
and backwoodsmen, as ‘Tecumseh did, instead of on the mino- 
taur and other monsters, it is questionable if he would have 
lived to rule in Athens. We think that, their advantages, their 
want of education, and the ungovernable character of their fol- 
lowers being considered, Tecumseh, Pontiac, and Philip will 
not suffer by comparison with any names on the page of histo- 
ry. ‘They were sagacious and far-seeing in policy; wise and 
eloquent in council, and bold in battle; and all this without any 
adventitious helps ; for they owed nothing to teaching or exam- 
ple. Indeed, we see not but that, in other circumstances, Red 
Jacket might have divided the house with Pitt or Fox, and Pon- 
tiac have added as much splendor and dignity to a throne as 
Louis le Grand. 

They were not of us: their names, their deeds, and their re- 
nown add nothing to the sum of our national glory. They are 
gone, and “who shall take their place among their people ?” 
Nay, their very people are on the verge of annihilation. ‘l'he 
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fires of a thousand council-hearths are out; the print of the 
mocasin has vanished from a thousand hills; the strong 
arm, and the blade it wielded, are dust alike. ‘Those who 
remain, to use the language of a very distinguished chief, “can 
only weep for the misfortunes of their race.” ‘Their ancient 
possessions are now ours. We will not enter into the discus- 
sion of the question whether this result of their wars is to be re- 
gretted or not, or whether the wrong of their expulsion—for 
wrong it certainly was—was permitted only with a view to an 
ultimate greater good. Perhaps, it is better that the land which 
once supported individuals should be made to maintain hun- 
dreds ; perhaps savages have no right to more ground than the’ 
can actually occupy. It is certainly far pleasanter to look upon 
a numerous Christian population than upon a scanty horde 
of superstitious barbarians. Whether the change could not 
have been effected by milder means, and whether the barbari- 
ans could not have been awakened to a sense of the beauties of 
divine truth, is another question. But we owe the noble sava- 
ges, whose place s we have usurped, all the reparation we can 
make—that their memories should not be buried in the ¢ 
where their bodies moulder : we owe it to ourselves, for it should 
not appear that our fathers contended with unworthy foes. 
They were savage, they were ruthless; but they fought for 
freedom ; and standing as we do, within sight of Bunker’s Hill, 
we cannot blame them. ‘Their schemes failed, but, as our au- 
thor says, “ none the less credit should for that reason be allow- 
ed to their motives or their efforts. ‘They were still statesmen, 
though the communities over which their influence was exerted, 
were composed of red men, instead of white. They were still 
patriots, though they fought only for wild lands and wild liber- 
ty. Indeed, it is these very circumstances that make these ve ry 
efforts, and especially the extraordinary degree of success whik h 
attended them, the more honorable and the more signal.” 

Our author rather favors, we think, a common error con- 
cerning Indian oratory. It is, he says, “generally pointed, di- 
rect, undiscuised, unpolished ; but forcible in expression and 
delivery, brilliant in flashes of imagery, and naturaliy animated 
with graphic touches of humor, pathos, and sententious decla- 
ration of high-toned principle.” Similar commendations may 
be found in other places, from which we infer, decidedly, that 
Mr. Thatcher has not been personally acquainted with Indians. 
It was a natural mistake, that, after reading the speeches of 
Garangula, Tecumseh, Logan, and Red Jacket, he should sup- 
pose that Indian oratory, generally, resembles theirs. Howev- 
er, nothing can be farther from the truth. Most Indian speeches 
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have no one of the characteristics he ascribes to them, as we 
well know by the painful remembrance of no inconsiderable 
number. ‘They are, generally, the most wearisome, im- 
pertinent trials of patience that can be imagined ; and, what is 
worse, they are scarcely intelligible. ‘The ordinary discourse of 
Indians is plain, direct to the point, like that of other people ; 
but when a chief has a speech to make, he studies it a long 
while beforehand, and, when he delivers it, envelopes his mean- 
ing in a cloud of metaphor, parable, and impertinence ; so as to 
puzzle his hearers, and often himself. ‘The most ordinary con- 
ception, even a demand for a glass of whiskey, comes forth in 
a trope. Such speeches are harder to endure than a fourth-of- 
July or dinner-table oration. ‘The interpreters themselves can- 
not always understand what they are requested to translate, or 
rather, make meaning out of no meaning. This abominable 
practice has given rise to an opinion, which has been boldly ex- 
pressed by some authors, that each tribe has two languages, one 
for ordinary use and the other for holidays. Occasionally, a 
speaker appears whose natural good sense breaks through the 
bonds of an absurd custom, and he speaks as if all the eloquence 
of Greece and Rome were concentrated in him. Such a man 
was Garangula; such Logan is said to have been. But the 
general fact, that good speakers do not more abound among In- 
dians than whites, remains unaltered. Perhaps, indeed, by ‘ ora- 
tory’ our author means only what is emphatically such,—in other 
words, eloquence. 

We could wish that Mr. Thatcher had furnished some notice 
of the Muscogees, or Creeks, in his volumes. Their history, cer- 
tainly, merited his pains, though their biography be not, indeed, 
so full as might be wished. No speech we have ever heard or read, 
equalled that of the celebrated Wetherford to General Jackson, 
after the battle of the Horse Shoe. ‘You may well speak so 
to me now,” he replied to the harsh address of the general, 
“There was a time when I could have answered you. I have 
no choice now—even hope is departed. Once I could cheer 
my warriors to battle, but I cannot animate the dead. They 
can no longer hear my voice—their bones are whitening at 
Talladega, 'lallushatches, Emuckfaw, and Tohopeka. I have 
not surrendered thoughtlessly. While a chance of success re- 
mained, I never left my post, or asked for peace. But my war- 
riors are gone, and I now ask it for my nation and myself. 
Those who would still hold out, can only be actuated by a 
mean spirit of revenge. ‘To this they must not and shall not 
sacrifice the last remnant of their country.” We are sorry that 
we have not room for the whole of this chivalrous and pathetic 


address. 
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The Creek declaration of rights, in 1739, is no less pointed 
and forcible. “This country,” it says, “does by ancient right 
belong to the Creek nation, who have maintained possession of 
the said right against all opposers by war, and can show heaps 
of the bones of the enemies slain by them in defence of the said 
lands.” (Nota Bene: Georgia did not then declare the said 
right a right of occupancy.) 

Our author might have told, too, how M’Intosh sold the be- 
loved homesteads of his people, in 1824, by a treaty which even 
those who profited by it acknowledged to be illegal. ‘The vil- 
lainy of M’Intosh, and the ignorance and avarice of the com- 
missioners, would have furnished forth another good page. 
Afterwards, the tribe he had betrayed adjudged him to death, as 
a traitor, in solemn council, and he suffered accordingly. In 
the controversy that afterwards ensued between the United 
States, Georgia, and the Creeks, Little Prince and Hopoithle- 
yoehola proved themselves equal in some respects to any of the 
chiefs Mr. Thatcher has commemorated. Any civilized peo- 
ple may be challenged to show abler diplomatic papers than 
were prepared by these two savages—but no; they were not 
savages—the title rather belongs to those who oppressed them. 
However, they could neither read, write, or speak English. 

We have mentioned this matter, not as blaming Mr. Thatch- 
er, but because we think the Lives will go through more than 
one edition, and hope he will take the hint we have thus given 
him, so far as consistent with his biographical plan. We should 
do him injustice were we to conclude without saying that it must 
have cost him immense labor to prepare this work. So much 
scattered were his materials, so many were the authorities he has 
been obliged to consult, and so rare are the books,—to say noth- 
ing of either of his manuscript or living sourees of information,— 
that it is matter of astonishment to us how he has been able 
to get them together. He has, moreover, been very careful in 
his selection and arrangement. 

It will be seen that we have accorded these volumes much 
less blame than praise, and indeed, it would have been hard 
to have found material fault with them. The errors are very 
trifling, and may easily be corrected. In fine, we heartily 
recommend the book. Mr. Thatcher will deserve to be num- 
bered among the benefactors of American literature, though 
he should never write another line. He has supplied an abso- 
lute want in the history of our country. If there is any part of 
his book that is better than the rest, it is, in our opinion, either 
the history of the Six Nations, of Pontiac, of Tecumseh, or of 
Red Jacket. 
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SERMONS BY THE LATE Rev. Cuarues JENKINS, Pastor 
of the third Congregational Church in Portland, Maine, 
Portland: A Shirley. 1832. pp. 407. 


The design of preaching the Gospel is, to increase the amount 
of holiness in the world. We have heard of ministers who, be- 
cause the majority of their hearers had become pious, relinquish- 
ed their pastoral charge. ‘They seemed to forget, that the ex- 
isting amount of holiness may be increased by the edification of 
Christians, as well as by the conversion of sinners. The meth- 
od in which preaching conduces to its great end is, the applica- 
tion of divine truth to the heart. ‘Tae Holy Ghost makes his 
revealed doctrines the food that animates, sustains, and strength- 
ens the pious soul. How shall humility be deepened, if not by 
a thorough examination of the deep wickedness of the heart? 
How shall love to God and faith in Christ be increased, if not 
by clear elucidations of the lovely character of God and the 
sufficiency of the atonement of Christ ? 

If then the doctrines of the ¢ ospel are the sword of the Spirit, 
and must be applied before they can be useful to the heart, it 
becomes a momentous question,—/ow shall they be applied? 
It is easy to see that the application of ¢ruéh is different from 
the application of arguments for truth. There is a philosoph- 
tcal style of writing on religious subjects, well adapted to the 
study, but miserably to the pulpit. EXvery proposition is stated 
abstractly, and proved by arguments sometimes as intricate as 
the proposition itself. Sermons thus written may be called full 
of matter and solid, (heavy they indeed are) but they are not 
instructive to the bulk of their hearers. ‘They may contain 
much truth, but not for them who are doomed to sit and sleep 
under their delivery. ‘I'he moral sun does not shine, because 
there are so many misty arguments before it. 

There is a diblical style of preaching which, in a similar 
manner, substitutes the exhibition of proof for the exhibition of 
doctrine. What truth, important in its practical tendencies, 
may not be established satisfactorily to a common audience, by 
the citation of six or eight pertinent and plain texts? Some 
preachers, however, must cite all the passages which are possi- 
bly relevant to their theme, and intersperse them with critical 
and hermeneutical remarks. 'They lose by this method the 
attention of their hearers; for attention will not be given to 
needless ratiocination, and they preclude the practical benefit 
of their subject. ‘They exhaust their strength, not in building 
the house, but in preparing unnecessary pillars for its support. 

Preachers ought to remember, that if they live as they should, 
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their own characters will recommend to many minds the state- 
ments which they make, and that to many other minds, their 
statements, if correct, will recommend themselves. ‘There is a 
beauty in the doctrines of the Gospel, a simplicity and harmo- 
ny like that of the planetary system. ‘These qualities constitute 
internal evidence of the truth of the doctrines, and cause, in the 
popular mind, an intuitive confidence in their truth. When 
the preacher’s simple enunciation of his proposition secures the 
assent of his audience, why shall he, we do not say introduce, 
but prolong an argument upon it? Why shall he “explain 
upon a thing till all men doubt it,” and dilate upon objections 
previously unknown, and, without his suggestion, remaining 
unknown forever? Often does the preacher, bidding farewell 
to good judgement, direct his people’s attention more strongly to 
the difficulties with which learned sinners have incumbered a 
truth, than he does to the truth itself; and thus he generates 
distrust or open disbelief, where before there had been implicit 
faith. 

We stated that the application of divine truth to the heart is 
a different thing from the application of arguments for this 
truth. Is there no difference between preparing a medicine by 
chemical admixtures, and actually administering it when pre 
pared? Argumentation, however, in its proper place, as means 
to an end, is indispensably important for the preacher, and it is 
only the excessive and inappropriate use of it which we con- 
demn. How can truth be applied to the heart, unless it be be- 
lieved by the intellect? Although an audience may be con 
vinced that a doctrine is correct without being affected by the 
doctrine, they cannot be properly affected by it without being 
previously convinced, Argument, used as subsidiary to the 
practical application of doctrine, is necessary, not only for those 
independent, inquisitive minds, which love to doubt or to deny 
their teacher’s assertions, but also for those who are accustomed 
to believe on authority. If men be encouraged to yield their 
opinions to the guidance of others, they will be the prey of cun- 
ning imposters, and will be liable to be seduced into ruinous 
error. ‘Those churches are the most firmly barricadoed against 
heresy, which unite with appropriate feelings a thorough un- 
derstanding of the reasons for their faith. 

Among a large proportion of our clergy the danger is, not 
that there will be too much, but too little argument. To preach 
truth plainly, is, in the estimation of many, to advance the 
most familiar ideas in the most familiar manner; to sink the 
thoughts and expressions of a discourse to a levil with the cus- 
tomary thoughts and expressions of its hearers. It is deemed 
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necessary that addresses to children embody none but children’s 
thoughts, and be clothed in none but children’s style. The 
application of truth to the heart, however, does not require such 
a degradation of the pulpit. ‘To retail common-places from the 
preacher's throne, or to deliver as grave discourses a collection of 
anecdotes, is any thing, rather than “ feeding the flock” over 
which the Holy Ghest has made ministers overseers—rather 
than giving “to every one his portion in due season.” It is 
any thing, rather than a proper prese ntation of the majesty and 
spirituality of truth. There is in the doctrines of the Bible 
something that is commanding and elevating ; something that 
rebukes sensuality, and mortifies the uninquisitive, indolent 
soul. If those who are daily occupied with the labor of their 
hands, and whose minds are engrossed in the tempting and 
sordid interests of time and flesh, find that the Sabbath presents 
to them nothing intellectual, that the sacred desk accommodates 
itself to their drowsiness, and that the Bible is treated by the min- 
ister as a book of trite sayings, will they feel a becoming rey- 
erence for the institutions of religion, an appropriate awe in view 
of the dignity and authority of religious doctrine? The attempt 
to make truth plain, by leanness of thought and tameness of 
style, gives a sad misrepresentation of the very nature of divine 
truth, and converts that which properly is the “wisdom and 
power of God” into the ignorance and weakness of men. We 
often hear it said, ‘ A preacher should be one among his peo- 

ple ;—how then, we ask, is he to go before, and lead the way? 

Whatever he may be, as ‘he man, he should, as the preacher, 
be above his people, so that they may look up to him, and re- 
spect the “gracious words which come from his lips.” He 
should not indeed overtop the comprehension of his auditors; 
for if a man is out of sight, he can no more be the leader of the 
throng, than if he were standing in the midst of it; but he 
should store the popular mind with new ideas, enforce doctrine 
with new arguments, and array his instructions in language, 
which, while perfectly transparent, shall give the pulpit an ele- 
vation above the shop. Hearers will be better pleased with an 
instructive discourse, enriched with felicitous illustration, than 
with a meagre harangue, so adapted to their capacities that any 
man or woman among them might give the same. ‘They 
deem it a reflection on their understanding, for a minister to 
address them, as if they were incapable of continuous thought 
and enlarged ideas. Some men—Dr. Payson for one—have 
preached to seamen in the seamen’s own style ; but their ser- 
mons have never been so acceptable to me mbers of the nautical 
profession as to landsmen, who were interested with the novelty 
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of the nautical phrases. Sailors love to be considered men, and 
to be addressed as if they were capable of understanding the 
language of men. And with regard to the intelligibleness of 
pure and chaste style, it is notorious, that although the provin- 
cialisms of one province are obscure to its neighbors, and the 
technical terms of one profession are jargon to other professions, 
yet all who speak English can understand the pure and stand 
ard English better than that which is corrupt; and even those 
who use a low and barbarous phraseology are better pleased 
with their preacher when he uses, if he does it skillfully, the 
elevated and refined. 

The taste of the present day is peculiarly unfavorable to the 
faithful application of religious doctrines, by its demand for high 
excitement. "The cautions which good men have given against 
metaphysical preaching, instead of being applied, as they ought 
to have been, to the irrelevant and excessive use of abstract 
argument, have been by some ministers applied to all didactic 
discourse, and have been perverted to justify incessant exhorta- 
tion. Some have accordingly crowded their sermons with strik- 
ing antitheses, bold appeals, and startling metaphors. ‘They 
have aimed at effect upon the animal passions. ‘Thunderings 
have been heard at the top of the mountain, lightnings have 
flashed, but no law has been promulgated. What has been 
the consequence ? Giddiness and effervescence of feeling ; im- 
patient, blazing zeal among certain classes of the people ; and 
among other classes disgust and contempt. Is the high reli- 
gious excitement which this preaching produces, healthful? Is 
it religion 2. When the populace give the reins to their animal 
nature, and listen in a crowded house to the impassioned dis- 
course of one whose imagination carries captive his judgement, 
do we see among them that humility, that meekness, that calm 
submission and considerate love, which are the essence of true 
piety? Is this inflammation of their feelings sufficiently une- 
quivocal to compensate for the alienation of heart and loss of 
confidence that such preaching occasions among contemplative 
men? Is not the excitement as evanescent as it is high 2? Men 
may “tarry long at the wine ;” but will they not at last expe- 
rience the want of somé solid sustenance ? 

It is doubtless the fact, that those preachers who devote the 
body of their discourses to passionate appeals, and stir up all 
their powers in boisterous and vehement exhortations, will soon 
produce satiety. ‘The human constitution cannot be stimulat- 
ed too much; it will cry for the “sincere milk,” or the “ strong 
meat.” The play of the passions fatigues the soul, and unless 
the soul’s appropriate food be administered, it becomes unable to 
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endure farther excitement. ‘This style of preaching, which for 
a few months may please and animate a hearer, at the expira- 
tion of these months will leave him listless and stupid; his 
moral sensibilities worn out, his taste vitiated, his conscience 
blunted. It not only injures the health of the minister, for a 
man can sustain three hours of close study better than one 
hour of the fermenting and outpouring of feeling ; it materially 
injures his influence. He is frequently betrayed into extrava- 
gancies of expression, and acquires the character of a hyperbol- 
ical writer. His hearers establish it as a principle that they 
must receive his remarks with deduction, and in the midst of a 
solemn address, where no representation can exceed the truth, 
there they make their allowances! and ward from their con- 
sciences many a reproof by the thought that their reprover does 
not mean what he says; that he is excited ; and when he 
becomes more sober, will speak more rationally! ‘This is in- 
deed a degradation of pulpit oratory ; a melancholy degrada- 
tion. A vast amount of profitable truth is thrown away by the 
hearers among the rubbish of fanatical vagaries, and a vast 
amount of the preacher’s strength is wasted through the gene- 
ral suspicion, honestly entertained, of his extravagance. We 
have listened toa man of common plain sense, of calm and 
collected address, and have seen his audience melted by his 
honest animadversions. ‘lhe bare thought, that he uttered 
the dictates of his deliberate judgement, and did not calculate 
on leaving room for his hearers to limit and qualify his mean- 
ing, gave an influence to every word. We have watched this 
same audience when they listened to a gifted, fervid, bold de- 
claimer. ‘They were delighted and amused by his vehemence 
of gesticulation, and sonorous periods, and splendid imagery ; 
they were amused! and they wondered at his power; but they 
did not feel his power; they regarded his most weighty denun- 
ciations as rhetorical; and if eloquence consists in adapting a 
discourse to its end, our plain man was far more eloquent than 
our orator. And so it is. With a soul wrought up to the high- 
est pitch of excitement, the preacher attempts to raise his hear- 
ers to a similar height ; if he will proceed calmly and gradually, 
he may succeed ; but Dy violent expression and startling ves- 
ture, he breaks the thread on which his audience hang, and 
they fall, not to rise again, but to look up and stare, and smile 
at his sallies and flights. Is this the application of truth to the 
heart? Or is it rather a flourishing of the sword over the heart 
and head ? 

The Sermons of Mr. Jenkins we can cheerfully recommend 
for their freedom from the several faults to which we have advert- 
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ed. We discover in them no fine-spun thread of metaphysics 
which it were irksome for his hearers to unravel; neither do 
we discover those common place remarks and hackneyed 
phrases which so soon cloy the attention of an auditory. "here 
is a repleteness of original thought, and a copiousness of style 
which interest and instruct. lew hearers would rise from his 
pulpit performances without an addition to their stock of pra¢ 
tical knowledge. The introductions to his discourses are per- 
haps too rich, and give too much promise of valuable sequels. 
We discover in the volume no straining after pompous periods, 
nor wild chace for unusual images. <A sick man can read it 
without weariness, and a nervous man without feverish excite- 
ment. There is an accuracy of judgement and a practical 
good sense pervading it, which, to an excitable community, 
as necessary as the ballast to a ship. 

We have great reason to fear that, under the rhapso 
style of preaching on which we have commented, the 


many spurious and illusive conversions. How can it be ot! 
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wise? ‘I'he mind of an unlettered hearer is highly excited 
Can it. long endure such excitement It will relap Krom 
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violent agitation it will, exhausted. sink into calmness. Here 


is a change; and the expression “1 have experienced a 
change,” is with many minds tantamount to the expression, “ ] 


have been converted.” Was there not frequently a change in 
king Saul? Does not the pen lulum swine to the two « 

tremes ?—'The hearer, perceiving that his agitation has subsid- 
ed, and imagining that the subsidence is conversion, is filled 


with gratitude ; and what sinner would not be, when he be- 


lieved that a freat Governor had giv nh m a “ pearl of 
great price.” ‘Though ingratitude is necessarily sinful, grati 
tude is not necessarily holy. “ What shall I render unto t! 

Lord for all his benefits toward me,” is all that is said by the 
deluded pretender ; while in order to make compensation for 
the grace which he dreams of having received, he performs 
cheerfully many duties. He begins to read the Bible, and to 
pray, and to impart of his substance to charitable objects, and 
to exhort sinners, and rebuke Christians, and obey the com- 
mands of his Deity with the scrupulosity and the spirit of the 
devoted Hindoo. The developements of his selfish feeling are 
similar to the developements of holy feeling; his Christian 


friends, his Pastor, are deceived; he is admitted to the visible 

church, and his salvation, in his own view, is made sure. But 

allhis religion is a mere mercantile religion, so much for so 

much. Barter, however, has little affinity to grace. Oh how 

many souls have been inveigled into ruin by the plausible ap- 
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pearances of a selfish gratitude! irretrievably lost, by mistaking 
the sinking of nature after an excessive stimulation, for that 
peace of mind which the world can not give ! 

A man of that considerate, discriminating intellect which 
Mr. Jenkins possessed, could not but fear the consequences of 
the torrent of popular feeling which is sometimes set in motion 
by rhapsodical preachers. He endeavored to raise landmarks, 
by which the true and safe channel may be ascertained exact- 
ly. In his Sermons on the Character of the Unrenewed, the 
Results and Uses of the Fact of Human Depravity, the Repen- 
tance of Judas, and a Characteristic of true Faith, we discover 
many passages of sterling worth, in their application to the 
genuineness of conversions. We make a few extracts. 


} 


‘The change” from sin to holiness “‘ dees not « 


onsist in the mere substitu- 
tion of one set of motives and creeds for another lf it did, there would be 
nothing marvellous in the achievement of such a chang: Nothing is more 
easy than to change the apeculative views of men. A proud man of the 
world can readily be made a spiritually proud professor of religion. A man 
of naturally violent temper can easily be converted into a fiery and rash zeal- 
ot of some religious party. The gay triflers that move in the world of fash- 
ion can, without any difficulty, and with scarcely any change, be made the 
busy retailers of religi us gos p—the u ctors in the world of religious 
romance and dissipation. And such « versions, itis much to be feared, are 
remarkably numerous in this age of 1 us profession, of religious talk, and 
of religions controversy. But ah! this is not religion ;—this is not to be born 
of God :—this is not to be a new creature in Jesus Christ To make the car- 
nal mind to love God, to love his /aw though it condemn him, to love his holy 
sovereignty, to love his methods of savi1 mercy,—to bring such a mind te 
loathe itself, to hate sin, to tread t world under foot, to pant after God, to 
aspire after nothing but the mind that wa 1 Christ ;— with man this is veri- 
ly imp ssible ;—and yet, nothing short of this is regeneration.” 
ig a RR See Ar a ae ' ee ; ee 
Lhe roliowimge remarks ine ( imme CauULLOUS Ss} rit. and 
are peculiarly valuable to those who are engaged in a reli- 
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* The spiritual believer will not be pr ate in forming and expressing his 
opini m of the religious character of other ‘* He knows, that to become a 
child of God involves an exceedingly creat alteration in the inherent bias 


and relish of the mind; and that to fail to become such is a greater calamity 
than the loss of existence. Knowing this, and loving and desiring the salva- 
tion of the souls of his fellow sinners, with trembling caution will he let the 
influence of his opinion go to excite or confirm a hope in the breast of one of 
his fellow immorta!s. He will think of the tremendous responsibleness at- 
tached to the influence of such an opinion. It is not the cherishing of an 
innocent persuasion in his own bosom It may be the sending of a soul to 
the judgement without being pardoned and renewed. It may be fixing the 
seal of perdition upon an immortal mind. It may be giving one a hope which 
will speedily terminate in everlasting despair. However reluctant therefore 
he may be to protract the anguish of a sinner, oppressed and burdened with 
a consciousness of guilt ; unwilling as he may well be to destroy the hope of 
one who has truly submitted to the terms of salvation through Christ, he 
would rather do this,—oh! he would rather send every broken-hearted sin- 
ner who is liable to be directed by his decision all the way through life in 
hopeless sorrow, than be the occasion of encouraging one in a hope that must 
prove ruinous,”’ pp. 236, 237. 
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The volume of Mr. Jenkins, we think, exhibits a happy spec- 
imen of the proper use of the imagination in popular ser- 
mons. His taste being delicate and correct, his reason bein 
steady and sound, the fancy could not but be chastened. In 
his Discourse “ On Spring,” and in that preached on occasion 
of the memorable avalanche at the White Hills, in August, 1826, 
we see that his imaginative powers were active, and yet by 
vere discipline sobered. ‘l'here are in these, and indeed in 
all his sermons, an occasional nervousness of style, a felicitous 
mode of quotation from the Scriptures, a pungency of appeal, 


and a train of original judicious remark, which commend them 
alike to the “man of feeling” and “to the man of thought 
and invite, as few sermons do, to repeated perusals. 

We are much pleased with th . brevity of our Author’s dis 
courses. Dr. Pope, speaking of Barrow his intimate persona 
friend, says, “I can find no fault to allege against his chara: 
ter but this, he is a little too long in his sermons.” Brevity is 
indeed the “soul of pulpit-eloquence,” as well as of “ wit.” 
Very few hearers will attend diligently to a protracted theologi- 
cal discussion ; and the few who do attend, are so exhausted at 
its close that their sensibilities will not be successfully touched 
by the final appeal. Much greater impression would be pro- 
duced, if the introduction and areument of a discourse were 
accurately adapted to the simple object of making the soul in 
pressible ; of uncasing it so that it may be penetrated by the 
sword of the Spirit. But unless the preparatory parts are 
brief, the soul will doubly shield itself against the direct con- 
tact with truth ; and when the sword smites, it smites not the 
heart itself, but the steel that covers it. Nor should the appli- 
cation of a discourse be protracted. Men are jealous of pro- 
longed appeals to their sensitive nature, and suspect the preach 
er of a design to display, ostentatiously, the power which he 
has obtained over them. Besides, “ tears dry fast,” and he who 
speaks a passion into existence by a few words, will kill the same 
passion by a few more. After the attention is aroused and ob- 
stacles are removed, then let the subject of discourse be applied 
to the heart, and produce its own efiect. This is the mode of 
our author. No aitempts does he make to influence the feel- 
ings by interjections and exclamations; nor does he beg from 
his hearers a good effect of his discourse by those common, piti- 
ful expressions, “ Oh do feel this subject!” “Be persuaded to 
feel it!” If a preacher’s subject, when applied to the heart, 
does not elicit the appropriate feelings, they will not be elicited 
by his simple petition; and if they are not called forth by a 


brief appeal, they will seldom be by a long one. The blow 
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must be struck at the precise time ; and if it have no effect on 
the iron when just taken from the fire, will it have any effect on 
the cooled and hardened metal? It is in consequence of the 
brevity of our author’s discourses, that they leave their reader 
desirous of reading more ; and instead of fatiguing him with 
repetitions, are constantly alluring him from one topic to anoth- 
er until he has finished the volume. Unless we mistake the 
character of Christians in ordinary life, they will feel a fresh 
interest at the conclusion of almost every discourse, and their 
pleasure in the perusal of the volume will, from beginning to 
end, regularly increase. 

We might mention some faults in the rhetorical and perhaps 
in the theological character of these sermons; but there is so 
much more to applaud than to condemn, that criticism is quite 
disarmed. ‘Those who best knew their lamented author, most 
deeply feel, that in losing him, the church lost qualities of 
which she had none to spare,—important at all times, but. pecu- 
liarly so, at these in which we live. In the midst of much in- 
novation, we needed his steadfastness in the faith ; in the midst 
of much enthusiasm, we needed his deliberation and prudence ; 
in the midst of much that is visionary and delusive, we needed 
his perspicacity, his discrimination, his faithfulness in reproof. 
An independent thinker like him, one who stood on a stable 
foundation, at an equal remove from inoperative Orthodoxy on 
the one hand, and feverish excitement on the other, when he 
fell, must have fallen like a pillar in the temple of our God. 
And he has fallen; a great mun in Israel. He has been re- 
moved from the pulpit, that he may speak to us from the 
grave. ” Even So, Father! for soit seemed good in thy sight.” 
He, and Payson, and Rice, and Cornelius, being dead, yet 
speak. “ Hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed it.” “ Who- 
so heareth, let him understand.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OF THE MORAL LAW AND OF LIBERTY. 


A friend has sent us the following Article, translated from the “ Fragmens 
Philosophiques” of Professor Cousin. We are not certain that we under- 
stand all the speculations of the learned Professor, or that we should entirely 
coincide with them if we did understand them. Our readers will be interest- 
ed to learn something of his manner, and he throws out some important 
truths, especially in his concluding maxims 


The moral Law is addressed to the free will alone. The moral 
world is that of liberty. In the free determination, in the act de- 
liberated and willed, 1S the spiritu il world Now we do not e> 
but by the continual action of the will and of liberty. The spir- 
itual world is then already, in respect to us, upon this earth. We 
live in the bosom of two worlds,—on the borders of two empires, of 
which we are the mysterious union. ‘To enter Heaven, it is not 
necessary to pass through the darkness of the tomb Heaven is 
alread y in the heart of the free, good man: et coelum et virt S, 
says Lucan. L[Lamacitizen of the invisible kingdom of active 
and free intellirences. 3ut what is that determination of 
will, which discloses to my apprehension this invisible wi i 
Enquire of consciousness. Analyse your own acts and feelings in 
the discharee of duty, and Heaven will reveal itself to you 
your own heart. It is not by reasonings that we acquire the con- 
viction of a spiritual world; it is by a free act of virtne, which is 
always act panied by an act of faith in moral beuuty, ind a 
revelation to the inner sense, of God and of Heaven : 

The sensible world acts upon me, and becomes the occasion of 
my volition. My volition, in its turn, oces 
sensible world. This is ordinary human life; in which the will 
manifests itself only in consequence of changes in the outward 


sions a change in the 


A 
and sensible world, and, by such changes, the results of its ow: 
actinegs. But resolve that your will shall find the reason of 
actine’s in itself alone, and you are already issuing from slavery 


your life has beoun to purify and elevate itself. Take one te 

farther; resolve that the will shall contain itself within itself: that 
it shall act without outward manifestation: that its free determin- 
ations shall not go beyond the inner sanctuary; resolve not to 
demonstrate your volition by sensible effects; and you are at onc 
free from the enslavement of the senses, of the material we rid: 
your life is altogether spiritual; you have attained the source of 
true activity ; you are already invested with the holy, the pure, thi 
divine; you have an inward perception of the divine life, which 
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unfolds itself in your own. Thus to extricate one’s self from every 
sensible condition; to will without regard to the consequence of 
our volition, independently of all antecedent and of all consequent ; 
to fold back one’s determinations upon themselves; this is true lib- 
erty, the beginning of eternity. Men may speak of liberty, of 
holiness, of purity; but he uses words without meaning, who is 
not himself set free. Christianity tells us, no man can attain the 
consciousness of eternal life, but by renouncing the world, and all 
itsends. ‘Then faith in the Eternal takes up its abode within us, 
In the beautiful metaphor of the Gospel, we must die, and be born 
again, to enter the kingdom of Heaven 

Philosophy gives us the same view of the soul. How can that 
man, whose will is bound by the world of sense, believe in holiness 
and another life 2 Men believe an eter ty or disbelieve it, through 
prejudice. ‘lhe reform of philosophy must be preceded by the re- 
form of the life. The heht of intellect is but darkness, without 
the light of virtue. , 


The indefinite and eternal will reveals itself to us in our con- 
science, in the supreme command, /ivé ghteously; and the hu 
man, individual awel/ coincides and blends with the infinite will, in 
freely obeying its injunction. God has brought himself down 
to man, in the law of duty: man elevates himself to God, by in- 
ward submission to this law Here is the wreat mystery of ‘eter- 
nity disclosing itself to humanity, at of humatl it} iat lothed up- 
on” with eternity Man is wholly within tl mystery. Morality 
then is the source of all truth, and the true ] cht dwells in the 
darkness of the free, voluntary active ener: 

Here is a law of cons ienc » indis tal le, and at the same time 
simple and indivisible: Do good, without regard to consequences, 
1 e. will the good. Since this command has no earthly, visible, 
material object, applicable to the needs of this life, and the sensi- 
ble world ; it follows that it has no end, no purpose, or an end, a 
purpose invisible, which has relation to a world other than ours, 
where the exterior results of our volitions are of no account, and 


1] 1] 


our volitions themselves are a n al 

If there is no invisible world, where account is made of all our 
sood volitions, what end does virtue answer in this world ? 

1. Is it necessary to the mechanism of the Universe 

Zz. Is its end the civilization of the world 2? 
3. Is it the amelioration of the condition of man, in respect of 
local and physical conveniences ? 

4, Is it the peace of the world 2 

2. In fine, is it the hichest moral developement of the human 
race, as a condition of its highest general perfection, and greatest 
happiness ? 

For all these purposes, there was no need of virtue. God might 
have made us machines, without liberty He would then have 
witnessed as fair a spectacle as now, had he desired our happiness 
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only. Put it will be said, He desires a happiness produced by 
ourselves. But this will never be. Universal happiness, produced 
by man, isa chimera. Besides, to attain this end, it was not ne- 
cessary for God to endow us with conscience, and impose the mor 
allaw. Self-love alone might attain it. Give greater strength 
to self-love, or heighten my natural sympathies, and I shall im- 
part as much or more of good to others than by the single senti- 
ments of duty. 

It is of high importance, to have the following maxims always 
in mind. 

1. The consequences of an action, whatever they may be, ren- 
der it neither morally good or bad, the intention only does this 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing asa moral action. I 
tentions alone are moral. 

2. That an intention should be morally good, it must be di 
terested. 

3. All intentions are interested, which involve a return 1 pon 
ourselves. ‘Thus, to do an act for the sake of honor or pleasure, 
whether sensual or intellectual, for the sake of recompense on 
earth, or even in heaven, this precludes the mora] 

4. The actions which result from th impulse of organization 
are indifferent. ‘Thus, the man who, impelled by an inv 
feeling of pity and sympathy, lavishes his own life to save his f 
low, is not in this act, a moral being. 

5. He only is a moral being who, after having weighed an a 
tion, and found it right, performs it,—only because he believ: 
ought to perform it, and for this reason only, that it is just 


sin- 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Hopefuiness of Efforts for the Promotion of Peace: A Discourse 
pronounced in the Centre Church in Hartford, at the Celebration of the Anni 
versary of the Hartford County Peace Society... By Leonarp Bacon, Paste 
of the first Church in New Haven. Hartford: Philemon Canfield. 1832. 
pp. 26. 

The great obstacle against which Peace Societies have to struggle, is, not 
opposition, but indifference and neglect. “ They are not persecuted ; they 
are not resisted ; they are not denounced as conspiring against state or church, 
or the liberties of the people ; but they are neglected—neglected by the good, 
as well as the bad; neglected by the churches, and by ministers of the Gos- 
pel; neglected by those who befriend every other Christian enterprize, and 
wish well to this.” —These Societies seem to be neglected, under the im- 
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pression that the object of them, however desirable and important, is unat- 
tainable, and that effort in such a cause is wasted. “‘ An indefinite but power- 
ful feeling prevails every where, that though war is an evil of immeasurable 
magnitude, and though the object of Peace Societies is therefore an object 
worthy of the highest effort, still, there is something Quixotic in the enter- 
prize, inasmuch as war must continue to be the only adjustment of difficul- 
ties among nations, and the only hope of the oppressed, till, by some miracu- 
lous change, a new order of things shall be introduced, and a new sort of 
human beings inhabit the earth.’’ Accordingly, it is a principal object of the 
eloquent Discourse before us, to combat this error, and show “ the hopeful- 
ness of efforts for the promotion of Peace.’’ This is done, by remarking, first, 
on “the progress of popular influence over governments’’—an influence 
which, for various reasons, must ever operate as a check upon the spirit of 
war ; and, secondly, on “ the extension of Christianity, and the contempora- 
neous and corresponding developement of the Christian spirit.” Mr. Bacon 
also adverts to the ‘ more sure word of prophecy “The word of God holds 
up its prophetic light, like a broad column of celestial fire, to illuminate our 
path, and to show us, in the future, the beautiful and blessed vision of a ren- 
ovated world, in which the trappings of the warrior, and the garments which 
he has rolled in blood, shall have been consumed and forgotten, and violence 
and wasting shall be heard no more 

Having occasion to speak of the spirit manifested by the Cherokee Indians, 
under the indignities and depredations of their haughty aggressors, Mr. B., 
in a note, pays the following merited tribute to the imprisoned Missionary, 
Worcester. 

“ Samuel A. Worcester, one of the missionaries now confined in the peni- 
tentiary of the state of Georgia, is a man with whom it is my privilege to 
have had an intimate acquaintance. Considering the ignominy and the re- 
vilings, as well as the physical hardships which he sutlers in the cause of 


righteousness and freedom, I feel myself bound, on eve ry fit occasion, to offer 


my soleinn testimony to the public in his behalf. He is not, what many who 


join in the anti-missionary clamor suppose him to be, an ignorant, rude, and 


flaming fanatic, but a man of superior native talent, delicate and honorable 
sensibilities, finished liberal and professional education, and cool, deliberate 
intelligent, yet devoted piety. 1 have had the happiness of seeing many ad- 


mirabie examples of Christian character; but a man more invariably and mi- 
nutely conscientious than this man, less capable of any undue influence from 


the example and opinions of others, or in a higher degree exempt from every 
bias of selfishness and passion, I have never known. It was not an erratie 
genius which carried him to his work among the Indians; few men have 
more of the plain, practical common sense of New England. It was not any 
inability to find employment in some more lucrative, and, according to this 
world’s judgement, more honorable station ; tl great respectability of his 


connections, as well as the vigor of his own talents, precludes such a suppo- 
sition ; had he given himself to science or to learning, he might have adorn- 
ed a university. It was the humble and self-denying desire of doing good, 
which made him a missionary. When the government of Georgia conimand- 
ed him to abandon his peaceful work, or to take the oath of allegiance as their 
subject, he looked to see by what author ty they spake ; and, convinced that 
they had no just jurisdiction over his person, or over the territory en which 
he resided, he calmly and clearly informed them of the views on which he 
should act. The correspondence between him and Goy. Gilmer, on that oe- 
casion, (see Missionary Herald for 1831, pp. 248—251,) will sufficiently show 
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which of the two is the most of a man; and—without designing to disparage 
the knightly breeding of His Excellency, I venture to add, it will show which 
of the two is the most truly a gentleman. Having fuily stated what he should 
do, he quietly pursued his course in the spirit of one whom neither threats 
nor violence could intimidate. Like the great Apostle who asserted his priv- 
ileges as a Roman citizen, he meekly insisted on his rights as an American 
Like the Apostle appealing to Cesar, he put bimself under the protection of 
the laws and courts of the nation. Whether he was right in regarding the 
jurisdiction attempted to be set up over the Cherokee territory as an usurpa 
tion, and therefore refusing to take the prescribed oath of allegiance, we have 
now no occasion to inquire; the most august tribunal of the nation, ! 
which there is no <ppeal in this world but to violence, has decided that ques- 
tion. 

“Such is one of the men whom the proud chivalry of Georgia is not asham- 
ed to shut up with the vilest criminals in a noisome prison, and to bold there 
in open defiance of the constitution of the United States. But he has carried 
with him what all the gold which his op 


in 


pressors hope for cannot purchase 


cheerful and happy mind. And as the lions in their den crouched befor é 
prophet of God ; so in the prison where this man and his companion in tribu 
lation are permitted, like Paul and Silas, to pray and sing praises to their 
Lord, men more degraded than the untamed beasts, have bowed before the 
majesty of virtue, and at the presence of injured, yet uncomplaining Godli- 


ness, the lion has ‘ put on the nature of the lamb. 


9. Religious Liberty: A Discourse delivered in the Cougrevational Church 
at Hanson, on the fourth of July, 1832. By F. Freeman, Pastor of the third 
Church in Plymouth. Plymouth: Benjamin Drew. pp. 32 

Mr. Freeman describes Religious Liberty as “ the unmolested right of a 
spirit of free inquiry; “the freedom of choice in our religious views ;”’ “ the 
free and candid « rpression of our views ;”’ “ the freedom of following the dic 
tates of conscience, and choosing one’s own mode and place of worship, anc 
religious teacher; and “the right of defending our views of truth by argu- 
ment, and extending them by moral suasion.”’ Such is the liberty which our 
Orthodox brethren in New England generally inculcate, and for which they 
are obliced, in some places, to contend. For, as Mr. F. remarks, there ar 
many among us, who are bitterly opposed to Orthodoxy, who yet know not, 
and will not inquire, what it is; and many talk flippantly of ‘ liberal views, 
and have learned to pronounce the words ‘ free inquiry,’ who notwithstanding 
shut out every ray of light that might possibly enter their minds ; and many, 
who do in some degree investigate, have not the moral courage to follow the 
dictates of their consciencés, but sell their religious liberty, or rather offer it 
in sacrifice, to propitiate the smiles of religious intolerance ; and many more, 
not only refuse to come to the light themselves, but forcibly prevent ‘ those 
under their authority’ from coming,—so that their wives and daughters have 
little more freedom on that great subject, which, of all others, lies nearest to 
their hearts, than though they were the inmates of a Turkish harem. 

We are happy to receive from our brethren discourses like the one before 
us. The public will learn, ere long, who are, and who are not, the true and 


consistent friends and advocates of religious freedom. 


3. The History of the State of Maine from its first discovery, A. D. 1602, to 
the Separation, A. D. 1820, inclusive. By Wittiam D. Wittiamson. Two 
vols.8mo. Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Co. 1832. 


Mr, Williamson has performed a work which, in his own words, “ has been 
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long and much desired,” and for which he merits the thanks of every citizen 
of Maine. Indced, this history makes an importaut addition to the general 
history of our country. The early events in the settlement of Maine have 
heretofore been involved in much obscurity. Facts were on record in abun- 
dance, but they were scattered, and be vond the reach of most of the inhabi- 
tants. The author is known to have had this subject before him for fifteen or 
twenty years, during which time he has been dilligent and faithful in the 
collection of facts—* from the libraries of the capitol at Washington, the Bos- 
ton Atheneum, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences,’ from public 
} 


documents, and “from letters of a hundred and fifty correspondents.” To 


take such a mass of materials, and from them to select and arrange a conve- 


nient history, containing neither too much nor too little, require d industry, 


discernment, and a well directed taste These attributes, we are happy to 
say, the work before us in general exh There are passages—stori sand 
legends of the Indian tribes and the int nmunion of the whites with them 
—of thrilling interest: too much, ala ke all true rep esentations of the 
transactions of the early settlers with the natives—confidence, hosp tality, 
and generous forbearance on the one part, and « upidity and trea | ry on the 
other, and lastly, mutual retaliations and savage | exterminating wars 
Our limits forbid an extended notice of this work we can cheerfully re- 
commend it to our readers and fellow citizen We will add a short extract 


from the author's last page, showing what Maine may be 


“The Divine pencil has drawn for us the outlines of an extensive Com- 
monwealth A vast domain of nature still remains uncultivated ; and attain- 
ments in literary and moral refinement are yet in the outer court of perfecta- 
bility. In the march of intelle¢ t. therefore, let ence and practical kill put 
to experiment what may serve to devel pe the reso es of matter, mind, and 
nature, and the effects must produce mode] i thousand for one Let the 


temple, founded in our father’s virtues and cemented by their blood, be fin- 
ished, furnished, and fortified in 


e not less superior than the superstruc- 


i 
ture itself—and so we and ours may fil the destiny ippointed us, of making 
strong and solid the pillars of our country’s greatness 


4. The Lay Missionary, vor the Way to do Good. Boston: Peirce & Parker, 
New York :—H.C. Sleight. 1832. pp. 81 
This book is rather peculiar in its character Its we neral object eems to 


be to promote spirituality of heart and life. with fidelity in the discharge ol 


duty, in Christians. In order to this, therefore, it follows the Christian 
through a number of the various relations of life, and endeavors, by present- 
ing before him a character such as he should be, to excite him to greater 
watchfulness, diligence and exertion.—-The particular characte under 
which the Christian is brought to view, are those of the Sufferer—the Child 
—the Wife and Mother—the Farmer—the Merchant—the Traveller—the 


Sailor—the Lawyer—the Physician—the Teacher and the Pastor. 


Of course, the book is adapted to all classes in society We can say also, 
if we may judge others by ourselves, that few, as we believe, can read it 
without feeling at once reproved and admonished, and thereby ex¢ ited to 
greater conscientiousness and simplicity of regard to God and the salvation 


of souls in the discharge of duty 
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Asa specimen of the manner in which the different topics are treated, take 
the following under the head of the “ Christian Traveller. 

“Tn the mean time the stage rolls on, over hill and dale. A rut in the road. 
which they have just jostled over, has awoke a sleeper in the corner, who 


now begins to rouse from his nap, and look about him to see where we are 


He is a medical gentleman, wearied with his late watchings; but having 
seized at last upon a refreshing sleep, he wakes up bright and active, and 
ready to use his powers for gro d An animated conversation soon rises again 
Every passenger is an eager listener. The information imparted by the med- 
ical gentle man is useful to all. Topics Sleep its nature in what quanti- 
ties necessury—in what injurious. Food—what kind best adapted to our na- 
ture. The entempe rance of the day wn eating as well as drin wang. Picasant 
anecdote, illustrative of temperance and a long life Temperance societies— 


their wond rful prog ress—the sad miseries they are intended to arrest and re- 
lieve. —To all of which, the good physician frankly gives his warm approba- 


tion. He speaks of the intemperate man, not with abhorrence, but with 
heartfelt pity ‘‘ He is a complete and willing slare,’’ says he, “to his sad 
passion. He is a willing slave, for he might break away—but it is a dreadful 
struggle, and | pity him from my very soul; r it must be done; or | fully 
believe that he will perish.” Yon red faced man, in the opposite corner, 


hears all this, and, as it is accompanied by an inward prayer from the speak 
er, we hope he does not hear in vain. 


32 
aged eleven years. Boston: Peirce and Parker. New York :—H. C. Sleight 


1832. pp. 71. 


5. Memoir of Florence Kidder, who died in Medford. Mass.. April, 1832 


This little book contains the history of an interesting child, daughter of 
Mr. Thompson and Mrs. Mary A. Kidder. It is made up of several Chapters 
and Letters, detailing in brief the character of Florence, and exhibiting in 
an interesting manner, as it advances, the power of religion. It is adapted 
especially, we think, to benefit the young, while it can hardly be read with- 
out advantage by any serious person. None can read it without perceiving 
how religion, even in a child, can sweeten the temper, control the heart, and 
govern the life. It belongs to the same general class of religious juvenile 
biographies with Mary Lothrop and Nathan W. Dickerman, and every parent 
who has yet a rising family around him, will find it werthy of his attention, 


and of a place in the children’s library. 


6. Letters toa Brother on Practical Subjects. ByaClergyman. Lowell 
Brooks Shattuck & Co. Boston :—Peirce and Parker. pp. 106 

From the introduction to these Letters, it would seem as though the author 
designed them specially for children and youth, or that his brother was quite 
young when he wrote them. However this may be, and though we agree 
that they are adapted to the young; we think them no less adapted to 
those of mature age. Or, if there be any class in particular to whose cir- 
cumstances they would seem to be more particularly appropriate, it is that 
class of young men, from 16 or 18 years of age up to 25 or 30, who, th ugh 
not prepared to cast off religion, are yet not prepared to embrace it. Indeed, 
they have been the persons most before our minds in looking over the pages 
of this little book. Not excluding others, or any, to them, therefore, we 
would earnestly recommend it. 
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The character of the book is wholly religious, and the plan of the author, 
is first, to convince of sin apd condemnation ; next to point out the ineffica- 
cy of repentance, without atonement, and the impossibility of atonement by 
any other than the Lord Jesus Christ as “‘ God manifest in the flesh ;” and 
then,to press compliance with the conditions of salvation. 

These general views are- presented in a clear and perspicuous light, and, 
for the most part, are happily illustrated As we passed along, we thought 
the author less happy in the fifth Letter; but on reading the sixth and sey. 
enth, we found our interest revived, and more than revived: and we closed 
the eighth and last, with great satisfaction. 

Appended to the Letters are several original hymns, with two selected ; all 
which are very well, being adapted to the general subject of the Letters and 
suitable to be read in connexion with them. 

As a specimen of the author’s manner, we select the following paragraph, 
on the subject of faith, from his seventh Letter 

“You see, my dear brother, that the heart must be interested, or faith ig 
not genuine. You are required to believe in Christ as your only Saviour and 


to receive Him as the object of your supreme affection Love to the world is 
inconsistent with such an affection for Christ Unless you have thus receiy- 
ed Christ, your speculative faith is utt rly vain He will be satisfied only 
with your heart—your whole heart You must so commit yourself to Him 
as to feel yourself wholly at his disposal—ready to be guided by Him and to 
follow Him wherever He leads the way. This is the only way in which you 


can give practical evidence of living faith 


7. Twenty-Third Annual Report of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Fareign Missions ; October, 1832. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1832 
pp- 192. 

The Reports of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
have been wont to be valuable documents, but for interesting and important 
matter no one which has hitherto appeared, has been raore so than this. 

PI , 
which we here notice. Besides the usual topics embraced in similar 
documents, it contains an appendix embracing the act of the incorpora- 
tion ‘of the Board, and the laws and regulations by which its various, com- 
plicated and extended business is regulated and managed. By these it may 


be seen what its object is, and how it seeks to a 


complish it; and any one, 
we think, who will interest himself to look over the Report, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the greatness, grandeur and unspeakable importance of the 
missionary enterprise. Besides the act. of incorporation and the laws and 
regulations of the Board, the appendix contains their memorial also, in rela- 
tion to the Indians, with the reply of the Secretary of War, the Mandate of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and the memorial of the Prudential 
Committee in relation to refunding the value of the Missionary buildings and 
improvements in the Choctaw nation. There are other things of interest, 
but these we must pass. We can only say that, as it is always desirable that 
the reports of our public bodies should be generally circulated, so we hope 
this Repor! in particular may be universally read and considered. 








